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Volume 56 


For Week Ending November 2, 1895 


THE CHARACTER AND WORK OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Organization, education, legislation ! 
notes of the 29th annual session of the national grange, Patrons of 


These are to be the key- 


Husbandry, at Worcester for the week beginning Nov 18. The 
enthusiasm that will result from that convention should start 


another tidal wave 
along these lines 
among the farmers 
of the whole coun- 
try. In this work 
each officer of the 
national grange has 
his own peculiar 
niche to fill, and our 
illustration portrays 
some of its most 
useful officials. E. 
W. Davis, superin- 
tendent of schools in 
Sonoma Co, Cal, has 
made a specialty of 
dairying, fruit and 
sheep in that state. 
He has held various 
offices in the Cali- 
fornia state grange, 
was elected its mas- 
ter in 1889 and was 
re-elected three 
times, being the only 
one to enjoy that 
distinction, and is 
also the only Patron 
west of the Rocky 
mountains who has 
ever been chosen to 
an elective office by 
the national grange. 
The national charac- 


ter of this organiza- . 


tion is reflected in 
the fact that its 
worthy steward, M. 
B. Hunt, was born 
ona farm in Maine 
where he has fol- 
lowed practical agri- 
culture ever since. 
He has no sympathy 
with those inclined 
to “farm the farm- 
er,” and has served 
his township, county 
and state with abili- 
ty and fidelity. He 
has been distin- 






states, and has also served eight years in public office, while being 


equally active in church work. 


A typical successful farmer of 


Missouri is the gate keeper, who has long been prominent in grange 
work and who believes that organization well repays the farmer. 





Cross Breeding of Poultry.—A neighbor has been experimenting 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


1. E. W. Davis of California, Overseer 


M. B. Hunt of Maine, Steward 
" 8. L. Wilson of Mississippi, Chaplain 


guished in every department of grange work, is past master for the 
Maine state grange and the only Maine Patron to be elected to a 


national office. 
is a veteran farmer, 


A. M. Belcher of Rhode Island, past state master, 
soldier and Patron, who makes money at dairy- 


ing. The worthy chaplain went to war while a mere boy, and after 
the great conflict was decided against the principle for which he 
fought, he joined heartily in the grange effort to heal the wounds 
of war, and organized many subordinate granges in the southern 





3. A. M. Belcher of Rhode Island, Assistant Steward 
5. 


W.E. Harbaugh of Missouri, Gate Keeper 


for several years in 
crossing different 
breeds of poultry. 
He has made almost 
every conceivable 
cross and, from his 
own confession, not 
more than three 
were at all satisfac- 
tory. Ihave madea 
few experiments 
myself but not with- 
out studying both 
individuals well be- 
fore venturing to 
mate them. My 
idea has been to use 
breeds not dissimi- 
lar in color or mark- 
ings. For instance, 
I mated a White 
Plymouth Rock 
cockerel with a yard 
of White Cochin 
hens. This gave a 
bird with a lighter 
leg feather, more of 
the Rock build and 
a better egg record 
than the Cochin, 
yet not as good 
mothers. Onno ac- 
count do I allow 
more than a first 
cross, using pure- 
bred stock and first- 
class birds only. The 
most satisfactory 
result yet obtained 
is from a pen of 
White Wyandotte 
hens mated with a 
Rose Comb White 
Leghorn cock. The 
cross makes a pure 
white bird, with 
neat, yellow legs, 
the pullets weighing 
about 4 or 44 pounds. 
The cockerels reach 
the broiler weight 


very early and feather quicker than the Wyandotte or Plymouth 


Rock. 


I find the cross a desirable one for early broilers. 


The pul- 


lets are equal to Leghorns as layers, commencing when 5 months 
old. “They have the warmer feathering of the Wyandotte combined 
with the docile traits of the Leghorn. The only drawback with 
this cross for the common farmer is the necessity of having a pen of 
pure-bred birds of each breed before making the cross, as mating: 
cross-bred individuals proves disappointing.—{[W. B. Hall, Ohio. 
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STORING THE WAGON BOX 


L. D. SNOOK 


The wagon box is a cumbersome unwieldy affair, and if set off 
on the ground out of doors or under shelter takes up considerable 
space and is frequently much in the way. Decidedly the best plan 
is to elevate it entirely 
out of the way. It is 
then under shelter, 
which greatly prolongs 
its years of usefulness, 

One of the simplest 
methods of elevating 
the box is shown in the 
engraving, represent- 
ing a portion of the 
interior of a building 
with either plank or 
ground floor. Pieces 
of rope or wire are se- 
curely fastened about 
the box at aa, about 
two feet from either 
end. At the point it is 


desired to elevate it, two pulleys are secured to the joists, also two 
other pulleys at some convenient point along the side of the drive- 
way. Through these two, piecesof rope (b b) are passed, they being 
for convenience provided with a hook at one end to attach them to 
the circles of rope surrounding the box. It is plain that if a weight 
greater than the box is applied to the rope, the box will be elevated. 
When at the desired point, the loose ends of ropes are secured about 
the pins, ate c. By elevating one end of the box at a time, one man 
can handle it with ease. The best plan is to drive the wagon under 
the pulleys for unloading or replacing, as required. By removing the 
wheels and using a stronger rope, the whole may be raised up out 
of the way. Sleds. hayrack and similar tools may be stored away 
in the same manner. This operation may be made easier by sub- 
stituting a block pulley where the hook is attached and also 
above. With rope properly arranged,,ove man can raise several 
times his own weight, simply requiring a greater length of rope. 











THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


iN NOVEMBER 


The most important work to be done in the garden at this 
seuson is t6 prepare for next spring—to get in readiness the soil for 
the seeds and plants that are to be put into it. If the soil is a heavy 
clay, or clayey loam, put on a liberal quantity of composted manure, 
throw the land up in high narrow ridges, and let these be in such a 
position that the surface water will run off freely. The soil thrown 
up in this manner will, when planting time comes round again, be 
as friable as light loam. Then all that needs to be done is to level 
down, and it will be ready for the seeds. 

This month should find all root crops, as well as cabbage and 
cauliflower, properly cared for, so that there will be nothing in the 
way to prevent the proposed work for the coming year. The first 
thing to be done is to adopt some plan of operation that will make 
the vegetable garden ornamental as well as useful; and there is no 
reason why it should not beso. There is no shrub more ornamental 
than a current bush in full bearing, and no annual flowering plant 
more pleasing than the tomato, with its large clusters of crimson 
fruit. The garden as commonly seen, overrun with weeds and 
planted without regard to order or taste, is not pleasing. But that 
is not a garden, but rather the neglected spot where the garden 
should be. The lines in the vegetable garden must of necessity be 
rectangular, but a straight line can be as beautiful as a curved line; 
all depends upon how it is kept. Vegetable plants would not look 
well other than in straight lines, and these can be arranged so that 
perfect harmony can be preserved, and beauty as well. 





The Profits on New Fruits are large, if they possess merit and are 
introduced in a businesslike way. The estate of the originator of 
the Fay currant has received over $40,000 in royalties from the 
introducer, who has doubtless made an even larger net profit for 
himself out of that delicious fruit. Had Mr Bull, the originator of 
the Concord grape, shown equal business ability in selling it, he 
might have been a millionaire instead of dying in poverty. The 
Niagara grape has made a fortune for its promoters. Many other 
good fruits have failed to pay either the originator or the introducer, 
for want of good business management. This last is the keynote 
to success in selling anything. 











ALL AROUND THE FARM 


THE RIGHT WAY TO FEED FOR EGGS 


The feeding of poultry has been receiving increased attention 
during the last few years, especially at the Rhode Island, New 
York state and Ohio experiment stations. In a general way, the 
experience at these institutions demonstrates conclusively the 
value of a ration rich in protein. This is easily understood, for we 
know that the egg is very rich in albumen or protein and this ele- 
ment the hen can get only from the food it consumes. Similar 
tests have been made on a practical scale by many of the larger 
poultry keepers in the country. Among them is George J. Nissly, 
a well-known fancier and manufacturer of incubators and brooders 
in Washtenaw Co, Mich. He makes a specialty of thoroughbred 
ight Brahmas, Langshans, Buff Cochins, Plymouth Rocks and 
White Wyandottes, both for sale and fancy stock and also for eggs 
for market. His egg records attest his judgment both in breeding 
and feeding, and on the latter subject he says: 

“T have bred fancy poultry extensively for 12 years, and during 
that time tried various ways of furnishing my fowls and chicks the 
requisite supply of animal food, but have found nothing so conven- 
ient, so economical, and so satisfactory to use as Bowker’s animal 
meal, and the increased demand for it among my customers is evi- 
dence that they concur in my own views. I feed it in soft food. 
During winter my laying hens get it daily in their morning meal; 
in summer I feed more whole grain (mainly wheat and oats), but still 
aim to have them get soft food and animal meal two or three times 
a week, I mix it with the dry ground feed in the proportion of 
about one part animal meal to eight or ten parts ground feed, and 
then thoroughtiy scald the feed, letting it stand and cook in its own 
heat an hour or two before feeding. For ground feed I have found 
that two parts corn, one part oats, one part wheat, ground together, 
and then one part wheat bran added, makes a very desirable com- 
bination. For chicks I have the oat hulls sifted out, and some 
times omit the bran, as it may prove a little too loosening when the 
animal meal is also used, as we always do, for I would not think of 
trying to grow chicks without it. They get it every morning. I 
find it advisable to use a smailer proportion of animal meal when 


‘first beginning to feed it, and increase the amount as they become 


accustomed to it.” 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD SILAGE 
F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 

Good corn silage should be bright green, only a little darker 
than when put into the silo, and free from mold. The kernels of 
corn should be nearly natural in color, and the silage should have 
a mild acid taste and a well-marked and pleasant smell. Any mold- 
ing of the silage, any strong, offensive odor, and any dark or black 
color are indications of losses of dry matter greater than eight to 
twelve per cent. A silo which gives this kind of silage is defective 
in some important particular. There will be scattered through the 
silage small spots the size of the hand, or perhaps the size of the 
head, where there is a little mold, but these should be very few. A 
general molding or blackening of the silage in contact with the 
walls is proof positive of faulty walls or bad filling. The silage 
against the walls should be bright and free from mold, and where 
it is not, an unnecessary loss is being sustained. This is an im- 
portant matter for the feeder to understand, because cattle will eat 
silage readily where there has been as high as 50 per cent loss, so 
that the fact that cattle eat the silage all up is no criterion that large 
losses are not being sustained. A feeder can no better afford a loss 
of 20 per cent of his silage than he can afford a loss of one per cent 
of fat in his milk. 





Low Wagon Wheels from Logs.—Select a log of the desired size 
from a gum sycamore, or any other hard timber that does not split 
readily. Saw off the wheels, making them the desired thickness. 
Then take out the spokes from an old wagon wheel, square the hub, 
and fit into the center of the log wheel. The wheel is then 
completed and will last many years on farms, or even for the road, 
if well taken care of. Many of these are in use in this locality, and 
are quite satisfactory.—{G. M. Davis, Wayne Co, Ill. 


Buckwheat Middlings is a useful food for cows. It has a fuel or 
food value of about 100,000 calories, compared fo 137,000 for wheat 
middlings. Buckwheat middlings has more protein (nitrogenous 
matter or flesh former) and fat than wheat middlings, and less 


~ 


sugar and starch, and furnishes a pound of protein for every 2.7 Ibs 
of digestible sugar, starch and fat(nutritive ratio 1: 2.7),while wheat 
middlings is 1:4.8. The buckwheat is thus more concentrated than 
wheat middlings, and its feeding effect is excellent when fed 


moderately. 












POTATOES AS A FOOD FOR STOCK* 


PROF W. A. HENRY, DIRECTOR WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


The heavy yields of potatoes secured this fall in potato-growing 
districts, and the low price of the crop, have brought forward prom- 
inently the question of the value of potatoes as a food for farm 


“ay animals. With the mar- 
> oes ks “| ket price of potatoes at 


7 <= 50c per bushel and up- 
ward, few farmers would 
seriously consider the 
question of feeding them 

to their stock, but when 

a bushel of 60 lbs brings 

only 10 or 15c, the matter 

assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. Owing to 
the good price generally 
paid for potatoes in the 
past, but little practical 
experience has been 
gained by our farmers 
concerning their value for 
feeding purposes; but we 
have abundant evidence 
from abroad, as well as 
from our own experiment 
stations, which goes to 
show that potatoes will 
produce good results 
when fed judiciously to 
either cattle, swine, sheep 
or horses. Whether or 
not they are an econom- 
is one of the most efficient workers in agri- jcal food will of course 
cultural science in America. heonratein Bie depend on their: market 

price. Comparative feed- 
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PROFESSOR HENRY 


workers in other lines of sci*ntific research, 
he is most remarkable for his practical grasp ing ex peri ments with 
of farm problems and for his peculiar ability 

in stating the teachings of science in a way potatoes and other stock 
that the working farmer can understand and foods have been con- 


make practical use of. Few directors equal ducted by the late Prof 
and none excel Prof Henry in the very im- ‘ e 

portant duty of making an experiment Fjord in Denmark, by 
in France, 


station so really helpful to farmers that they Prof Girard 
and in this country by the 


will be interested in its work and profit by it. 

writer. Fjord found in feeding fattening swine that four pounds of 
potatoes gave a similar increase in live weight to that of one pound 
of grain (rye or barley)> These figures were obtained as a result 
of experiments with a large number of animals, and carry a great 
deal of weight with them. 

The writer fed six lots of ten-months-old pigs for 42 days as fol- 
lows: Lots Land V, corn meal wet with water; Lots II and VI, pota- 
toes and corn meal in the proportion of 3 to 1; Lot IIT, potatoes and 
shorts in the proportion of 6 to 1; and Lot IV, potatoes and corn 
meal in the proportion of 2 to1. The results showed that 789 lbs of 
potatoes took the place of and thus saved 178 lbs of corn meal, or one 
pound or corn meal was found equivalent to about 44 lbs of pota- 
toes. The shorts did not give quite as good results with potatoes as 
did the corn meal. 

If we take the ratio of 4 to 1 as indicating the true value of 
potatoes compared with grain feed, we find that if corn is worth 
40c a bushel, potatoes will be worth about 11c a bushel to feed to 
steck; with corn at 30c potatoes will be worth 8c a bushel; with 
corn at 50c, potatoes will be worth 134c to feed, etc. These prices 
may seem rather low to many, but we believe that under the exist- 
ing conditions the figures given will show that in many districts 
potatoes may be fed to stock with profit. With the market price 
of potatoes at 10 or 15¢c and several miles to haul them, less money 
will be realized by selling the crop than may be secured by feeding 
to stock and selling cattle, sheep, hogs, milk and butter. The pota- 


* Our colored chart of feeding and manurial values and accompanying 
tables (price 25¢c from the Orange Judd Company), gives the following infor 
mation about potatoes compared to corn meal and timothy hay: 

100 lbs pototoes, Feeding Value—, 1001s potatoes, -—Manurial Value— 


corn meai and Pota- Corn Tim’y corn meal and Pota- Corn Tim’y 
hay contain toes meal hay hay contain toes meal hay 
Water, lbs qr pret, 79.0. 15.0 13.0 Nitrogen, $0.21 1.58 1.26 
Dry matter, 21.0 85.0 87.0 Phosphorie acid, 07 0.63 0.53 
Ash, 1.0 1.4 44 Potash, .29 0.40 0.90 
Digestible protein, 1.3 7.0 2.9 Manurial 
“ sugar, starch, value # 100 lbs, $0.04 0.28 0.25 
fiber, 15.0° 643 43.8 Manurial 
“ fat, 0.0 3.3 1.4 value ® ton, $0.93 5.69 5.03 
Fuel val (cal’ries), 31,360 148,026 92,729 Total value 
Nut’tive ratio,1to 11.5 10.2 16.1 P 100 Ibs, $0.17 0.98 0.65 
Feeding values, $0.15 $0.84 $0.52 P ton, $3.54 19.83 13.00 


i “ 


perton, 3.08 16.98 10.48 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY [3] 





~ the yard, or pasture, a long feed box, or trough, is essential. 
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toes will save the grain and thus lower the cash outlay necessary 
for concentrated feeds for farm animals. 

How To FEED Potators—Potatoes should be fed sliced, chopped 
or broken to all farm animals except hogs; to these they had better 
be cooked. The writer found that the hogs ate cooked potatoes best 
when there was least water mixed with them. Milch cows may be 
fed up to 25 Ibs of potatoes per day per head, or less than half a 
bushel; if more is fed the flavor of the milk and butter is liable to 
be affected. Dry forage should always be fed along with them. 

The value of potatoes for steer and sheep feeding is shown by 
the French scientist Girard’s work. He concludes from his experi- 
ments that “the potato when healthy (free from rot) and well 
developed, must be regarded as a fodder yielding remarkable results 
in respect to the production of meat.” 

Potatoes may be fed in moderate quantities to horses, either 
sliced or chopped; they should not form a large portion of the 
daily ration, not exceeding 10 or 12 lbs per head daily, and less 
should be fed to heavy work horses or young animals. Potatoes 
may be fed in addition to dry forage, so as to furnish a variety 
and to give succulence to the ration. 


A PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMAN 


Mr John T. McDonald, whose dairy farm is located near Delhi, 
Delaware county, N Y, has some very sensible and withal very prac- 
tical views anent the care and feeding of cattle. In a recent con- 

—— versation with him, he was 
asked what grain feed he 
used for his large dairy of 
20 cows. “I feed corn, 
wheat and oats—a bushel of 
each ground _ together. 
This gives me a pretty well 
balanced ration andI get 
very satisfactory results.” 
“Do you not find oats a 
rather expensive feed?” 
‘‘Perhaps they are, but I[ 
value them so highly that 
they would have to be more 
expensive than now before 
I would abanion them. 
Oatmeal makes good, sound 
men and women and it is 
said by our scientists to be 
especially valuable as a 
nerve food. The cow isa 
nervous animal and I am 
sure will pay me for this 
element in her ratioz.” 
“Are you using any ensi- 
lage?” ‘‘I have abandoned 
its use for my dairy cows. I can make better butter without it 
than I can with it and the change is noticed by my patrons. The 
ensilage was perfect, as far as one could see, but I shall use dry 
fodder hereafter.” 

‘‘How much of the feed—wheat, oats and corn—do you feed 
each cow?” 

‘‘From 7 to 8 Ibs, depending on her size, appetite, etc: I have 
noticed that since I have used this feed, especially the oats part of 
it, my cows have better health—less gargfet is seen and they are 
generally in better condition.” 

‘‘Has the tuberculosis scare disturbed your section to any 
extent?” 

“No. I suppose there are occasional cases of it, here and there, 
but there is less than formerly. I don’t want any tuberculin in my 
cows. If they were not sick, they would be apt to get sick, after 
that. We must so feed and care for our animals that they wil 
have vigorous health and so be able to resist the contagion of tuber- 
culosis and other diseases, and many of our best farmers are suc- 
ceeding in this line.” 

















MR MCDONALD 





Outdoor Feed Boxes for Sheep.—Where grain is fed to sheep in 
The 





accompanying illustration 
shows one with a double 
capacity, so that sheep can 
feed upon both sides at once. 
It can be extended to any 
length to accommodate the 
size of the flock. In the 
sketch one of the end boards is left off to show the construction of 
the remaining parts. 

















































































FRUITS 


A NEW LATE CHERRY 


Our engraving represents the new or little known cherry 
Lutovka, which was imported from Europe about 12 years ago by 
Prot Budd of the lowa experiment station, who found it extensively 
growing in Poland and Silesia as a roadside tree. The specimens 
from which our illustration was engraved grew at the New York 
experiment station at Geneva, on a tree planted in 1888, Prof 
Beach, the horticulturist of the station, gives the following descrip- 
tion of it: ‘Tree of Morello type, a vigorous grower, young 
branches rather slender; fruit firm, good quality, sprightly acid, as 
large as English Morello or larger, more nearly round, very similar 
to that variety in color, but the flesh is not so dark as that of English 
Morello; clings tenaciously to the long stem. So far as tested here 
the tree has proved to be very productive, ripening its fruit as late 
as or later than the English Morello.” The Lutovka cherry is 
already grown to some ‘extent in our northwestern states, and 
deserves extended trials in all sections where there is any demand 
for late sour cherries. 








NORTH CAROLINA’S GRAPE BELT 


L. J. VANCE 


The long-leaf pine section of North Carolina is one of the best 
regions in the south for grapes, ewing to the climate, soil and other 
natural advantages it enjoys. The sand, with a clay subsoil in 
some places, affords a perfect drainage, and this is absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus, the development of fruit culture in this section of 
North Carolina has taken place within a few years. Since 1890 it 
is estimated that no 
less than 2000 acres 
have been planted to 
grapes and peaches 
in the belt, which is 
along the route of the 
Seaboard Air Line, 
The town of Southern 
Pines has become the § 
center of a_grape- 
growing industry. 
There are about 1000 
acres of vineyard 
within a radius of ten 
miles. The profits of 
peach and grape 
growing in this sec- 
tion of North Carolina 
have attracted many 
northern _ people. 
Some of the largest 
vineyards are owned 
by northern men, who 
have done much to de- 
velop and improve the country. 


eS 4 
THE NEW CHERRY LUTOVKA as 


Through the efforts of Dr Von 
Herff of New York, an experiment farm was established a few 


months ago near Southern Pines. The farm is under the auspices 
of the N C horticultural society and the state experiment station at 
Raleigh. The prime object of the directors of the farm will be to 
ascertain the needs of the soil in the matter of fertilizers best 
suited to fruit crops. Most southein soils are deficient in potash, 
and, hence, a large number of experiments will he made to de- 
termine the use of potash in combination with nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. The results thus obtained cannot fail to be of great 
practical benefit and importance to the fruit growers of the long- 
leaf pine districts. 

The great increase of vineyard acreage in this North Carolina 
belt is due to the confidence placed in the crop. If grape growing 
in New York and Ohio is profitable on land worth at least $100 per 
acre, it should be more profitable in North Carolina where lands 
may be had for only $5 per acre. Labor is cheap, and the land can 
be cleared at a cost of $8 per acre. 
posts, and other material is less than in the north. Perhaps the 
most expensive item is fertilizer. The land is first prepared by be- 
ing cultivated in cowpeas, which provides humus to the soil and 
nitrogen at a small cost. During the first and second years the 
vineyards are cultivated through the summer up to the middle of 
June, when the cowpeas are planted. In order to obtain the best 
results it is necessary to use annually a fertilizer containing about 
300 lbs of acid phosphate and 500 lbs of kainit to the acre. 
The cost of this fertilizer is about $5 per acre. 

Niagara and Delaware are the only two varieties grown to any 
extent. They thrive in the sandy soil, and bring the best prices in 





The cost of planting, setting” 








AND FLOWERS 





The usual methods of training grapes are prac- 
Some use the Munson system for both varie- 
Many growers think the Kniffen system best for strong-grow- 
ing varieties like Niagaras, and the upright-horizontal system for 


northern markets. 
ticed by the growers. 
ties. 


Delawares. The North Carolina grapes begin to arrive in northern 
markets about the first week in August. They are shipped by fast 
freight, the expense being about 50 cents per hundred pounds. As 
the distance is not great, no refrigerator is needed, and the fruit 
arrives in first-class condition. Finally, the North Carolina grow- 
ers have the advantage of sending their fruit before the markets 
of the northern cities become glutted with grapes, and consequently 
receive the highest prices. 





GOSSIP ABOUT THE APPLE 


A contemporary, in talking about apples has got Hubbardston 
mixed up with Red Canada, which was known in Massa- 
chusetts many years agoasthe Nonsuch. The first named originated 
in the town the name of which it bears, in the state of Massachu- 
setts. Where the Red Canada had a beginning, it would be hard 
to tell. The apples are fwholly unlike. Hubbardston is a 
large, early winter fruit with yellow flesh, oblong in shape. Red 
Canada is oblate, much deeper red in color, with a white flesh, and 
averages fully one-third if not one-half smaller than the Hubbard- 
ston. Both are fine apples and sell well in city markets. 

That beautiful little dessert fruit, the Lady apple, had almost 
disappeared from our markets, until last year and the present 
season, when it again makes a smiling bow, almost as good as new. 
Scab had made it utterly unfit for the markets, but spraying with 
copper solutions has 
restored it to its pris- 
tine beauty, and when 
perfect it is very 
beautiful indeed. A 
half-barrel of them 
will ordinarily bring 
more money than any 
two barrels, of their 
bigger brethren. 
Gossiping thus of lit- 
tle apples reminds us 
of another little apple, 
which is worthy of a 


place in every ama- 
teur garden — the 


Pomme Grise or Gray 
apple. It is a dull 
gray or cinnamon 
russet in color, quite 
unattractive in = ap- 
pearance, but in Jan- 
uary or February it is 
delieious as one 
can imagine. It came from Canada here, but Mr Downing thinks 
it is of French or Swiss extraction. A western contemporary says, 
“The original Snow apple tree, now 70 years old, still bears fruit. 
‘The tree was planted by Opollis Dewey on his farm between Pontiac 
and Birmingham, Mich, and the experience of grafting brought 
forth a new apple, which, for lack of any other name, was styled the 
Snow apple.” We have never known of but one apple called Snow, 
and that was a synonym for Fameuse, which came to us from Can- 
ada and probably, as Downing says, from France to Canada. It 
certainly did not originate in Michigan. How a new fruit could be 
produced by grafting is a mystery to us. If some one who has done 
this miracle would rise and explain, we should be greatly interested. 





The Kieffer Pear.—Apparently the most valuable pears for gen- 
eral culture that have been introduced for years are the Le Conte 
and Kieffer. The Le Conte is the money-producing pear of the 
south, but the Kieffer, which is steadily gaining favor in the central 
and northern markets, succeeds even north of the cotton belt. Asa 
late fall pear, there is no variety which gives such general satisfac- 
tion, or such profitable and sure returns, in ,the southern states. It 
evidently ranks with the Concord grape in point of popularity. It 
does very well for preserving purposes, and its attractive yellow 
appearance has greatly aided increating an unprecedented demand 
for it. The trees are early bearers and produce from two to three 
bushels of fruit the fourth year after setting them in the orchard. 
[W. M. King, Virginia. 


It is an old maxim that the farmer is farthest from market who 
has nothing to sell. This may be, but is he any worse off when the 
common roads are so bad that he cannot market his products? 
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Nearly two million dollars were paid in cor- 
poration taxes to the state of New York in the 
fiscal year ended Sept 30, an increase of $210,000 
over last year. Twice as many corporations 
pay taxes now as two years ago, owing to new 
laws and their vigorous enforcement. The in- 
heritance tax yields $2,125,000 this year, a 
gain of $435,000 over the amount paid last 
year. A large part of this tax comes from es- 
tates that had escaped taxation for years; one 
old case was dug up that yielded $22,000 in 
taxes. No wonder that corporations and the 
others whose wealth is in personal property 
are eager to decry the farmers’ demand 
that all property shall be taxed! 


Although little is heard of it, the fight 
against bogus dairy products is being steadily 
pushed in the west. The pure food laws en- 
acted by many of the states last winter are 
working as satisfactorily as most measures for 
the suppression of fraud. While the trouble 
has not been completely stamped out in those 
states it is held in check, and as the beneficial 
results become more apparent, additional im- 
petus wiil be given the movement. Dairy or- 
ganizations are resting between legislatures 
but they are by no means asleep. When the 
proper time comes a fierce fight will be waged 
against bogus butter and filled cheese. Their 
efforts will be mainly for the dairy industry, 
but when this is disposed of the purity of all 
other food will be striven for. In Illinois, 
which has no pure food laws, the hog butter 
forces are very strong. The fight will be long 
and stubbornly contested, but if dairymen 
hang together and keep their brains constant- 
ly at work they will conquer. 

ice aNna 


The sophistication of our dairy products and 


the foisting of them on unwitting and un- 
willing consumers in foreign lands continue 
to seriously affect our export trade. Ofiicial 


figures just compiled emphasize this and con- 
firm the damage wrought by the manufacture 
and sale of dairy goods frequently 
pointed out by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Fol- 
lowing the news that the West Indies want no 
hog butter, comes the announcement that our 
cheese exports to all countries for nine 
months of this year are but 37,500,000 pounds, 
compared with sixty millions last year or 
only five-eighths as much. This is at the rate 
of barely fifty millions yearly, against annual 
exports during ’91-93 of more than eighty and 
in the 80s of 100 to 148 millions. The de- 
exports has been nearly as 


bogus 


crease in butter 








EDITORIAL 


great. During the past nine months only 
4,850,000 lbs of butter were exported, or but 
half as much as in like period last year. On 
the other hand, oleo exports more than dou- 
bled, being nearly 8,500,000 lbs. This shows 
conclusively that hog butter usurped the place 
of dairy butter in the export trade, and em- 
phasizes the gravity of the situation. 
eS 


Public Ownership of Waterways. 


State ownership of railroads, transportation 
canals, etc,is bitterlyopposed by those who have 
made millions in exploiting these enterprises, 
and also by a large body of people who believe 
that private management will be more econom- 
ical than government operation, or that pri- 
vate control is preferable to government cen- 
tralization. These people say, politics are so 
corrupt that officeholders cannot be trusted to 
control such huge enterprises honestly. The 
argument in great detail was advanced when 
the old turnpike roads built by corporations 
were taken over by the state and county, but 
the Erie canal affords an object lesson in this 
matter that is seldom recognized. 

The surplus revenue from New York state’s 
canal system was nearly $78,000,000 up to the 
time tolls were abolished in 1883. That is to 
say, the receipts from tolls and other sources 
from 1836 to 1882 were enough to pay all oper- 
ating expenses, including interest on the ca- 
nal debt, and leave a balance of $78,000,000 
to help pay the first cost and improvements of 
the canals up to that time. Hence the people 
voted in 1882 to abolish tolls, and canal 
transportation has since been done at cost. 


Now, if this canal system had been owned 
by a private corporation its history would 
probably have been about like this: «First, it 


would have been greatly over-capitalized and 
higher tolls would have been charged. As the 
surplus revenues increased, stock dividends 
would have been declared on the capital stock 
until it was swollen to such a figure that even 
the enormous revenues of the canal would not 
pay dividends. Then the property would have 
gone through one or more ‘‘reorganizations,’’ 
in which investors would have lost a good 
part of the money they had put into the shares 
and another crop of ‘‘lambs’’ would be bled 
to furnish the hew capital required. The up- 
shot of such reorganization would be an un- 
wieldy capital and debt with still heavier tolls 
to afford dividends on these watered securi- 
ties. This has been precisely the experience 
of the Erie railroad, a contiguous property, 
and about all our western and southern rail- 
roads have been ‘‘financiered’’ in the same 
way, to the great detriment of these sections 
and enormous loss to investors in such securi- 
ties. 

Contrast this scandalous history of corporate 
management of transportation with the result 
of the Erie canal under state ownership and 
control. Remember too that these benefits 
have been achieved in a state where politics 
have been claimed to be notoriously corrupt 
for years, where the power of human greed, 
the lust for wealth and the itch for oftice make 
a stronger combination than in any other 
state. 

Ohio’s canal system may not make quite as 
favorable a showing because it does not con- 
stitute a great through Waterway, but no 
thinking person would consent to put the 
waterways into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. New York’s canal system represents a 
net investment to-day of about $61,000,000 
(see summary on page 335 October 19). She 
can well afford to give the Erie canal outright 
to the federal government if it will convert the 
present 6-ft canal into a 20-ft waterway. The 
benefits to New York state from the resulting 
commerce would constitute an ample income 
on her $61,000,000. And the benefits to «the 
whole country of such an ocean-ship way would 


well repay its cost. 
a 


This latest move on the part of western 
railroads, who have just signed an ironclad 
agreement to ‘‘restore’’ and maintain rates, 


will bear watching. They claim there is no 
intention of forming a pool for the control of 
all business and the shutting out of all com- 
petition, but it looks very much like it. With 
prices on so many of our farm staples low, 
they can ill afford to bear this burden of 
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higher freights. And that is exactly where 
the burden will rest—én the producer. The 
foreign buyer of our grain or live stock prod- 
uct is the last man to share this increased 
cost, so long as he has the world’s markets 
from which to secure needed supplies. The 
redeeming feature is the difficulty, which 
amounts to almost an impossibility, of long 
maintaining any generally accepted high lev- 
el of rates, in the scramble for business. 
Meanwhile, wlhiat has become of the somno- 
lent interstate commerce commission, whose 
specific duty it is to provide against just such 
wrongful actions on the part of the railroads? 
The members of this august but really puer- 
ile body of United States officers evidently 
need some sharp prodding to make them do 
their duty, or get out of the way for others 
who will. 











TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Straying Turkeys.—W. J. S., Ohio: You have 
the right to sieze the turkeys that come upon 
your premises, notifying the owner and hold- 
ing them until he pays you the amount of 
damage done by them and a reasonable 
amount for your trouble. 





Liability for Value of Horse.—A. R., Pa: 
The owner of a pasture is liable for the value 
of a horse that he is pasturing for hire if the 
horse is killed by reason of a defective fence. 
The fact that the owner had agreed to put the 
horse with others in anew pasture has no 
effect in the matter. 

Farm Ten nts.—J. F., Md: When there is 
no agreement to the contrary, a tenant renting 
on shares may cut up his share of the corn 
crop. He is entitled to the stalk as well as 
the ear.—J. K., New York: A tenant who has 
rented land, paying the :ent with one-third of 
the crop, is entitled to two-thirds of the straw, 
as well as of the grain threshed from it; and the 
owner of the land cannot prevent the tenant 
from removing his full share. 


Breeding Horses.—J. N. S. New York: Your 
liability to the owner of the first horse to 
whom you took your mare on May 12 and June 
2, 1894, will depend upon the contract with 
him, the terms of which you do not disclose. 
The fact that the mare took the second horse 
on July 20 without hopples and that the colt 
was not foaled until June 5, 1895, would indi- 
cate that she was not with foal by the first 
horse and this in addition to the appearance of 
the colt would show it to be begotten by the 
second horse. If you did not agree to give the 
first horse more than two trials and the own- 
er was to insure foal, we think you are not 
liable. 





Shyster Produce Merchants.—L. A. M., 
Delaware: You can recover from the 
Chicago commission merchant No 2, 
in a suit at law by showing that he 


received more for the goods shipped him’ than 
the amount he remitted to you, plus commis- 
sions and expenses. If he fails to pay you on 
demand all that you are entitled to, he may be 
fined not to exceed $1000 or confined in the 
county jail not to exceed one year, or both, 
and is liable to you in double the value of the 
amount withheld. 

Lease of Farm.—F. C. H., Vt: If a tenant is 
on a farm he must act according to the terms 
of the lease, even if it is merely verbal. It is 
a matter of proof what the terms were at the 
time possession was given. It is much better 
for both parties to make a written agreement 
even after some months have expired. Other- 
wise the tenant is liable to be ousted by the 
owner at short notice, and on the other hand 
the owner is apt to have trouble in proving 
what were the terms of the verbal agreement 
in case either party wishes to avoid his 
bargain. 

inscshlieheaadcit 

The Very Best—I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the 
very best paper [that comes to this section, 
and I only repeat the opinion of all with 
whom I converse as to the merits of different 
agricultural journals.—[W. Wiltse, Pratts- 
ville, Greene Co, N Y. . 
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THE RECORD BREAKING CORN CROP. 


Husking has developed some disappoint- 
ment inthe yield of corn in many districts 
where the heaviest crop was expected. The 
shrinkage, while not serious, is enough to re- 
duce the average yield for the country to mod- 
erate figures. While the total crop is the larg- 
est ever grown, itis the result of the heavy 
acreage rather than an overabundant yield. 
Central Illinois, Kansas and local districts. in 
Iowa are most affected by this diminished ex- 
pectation. To all outward appearances ears 
as they hung in the husk were well filled, but 
an actual handling of the crop as reported 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST complete corps 
of correspondents in every surplus state devel- 
ops the fact that the hot, dry weather experi- 
enced during the last six weeks of the grow- 
ing season caused some premature ripening, 
shortened the ear and left the grain a trifle 
chaffy. Of course these conditions, in extreme, 
only oceur in rather limited districts, but the 
damage in the aggregate was large. The crop 
was made east of the Mississippi river by local 
showers, and the absence of general rain is 
reflected by the spotted condition. In the 
same county, and even in the same neighbor- 
hood, there is a marked difference between 
tields. This fact has tended to create an erro- 
neous impression about average rate of yield. 

The acreage was estimated in July at 81,763,- 
000 acres, and our final investigation makes 
but little change, the area harvested being es- 
timated at 81,488,000 acres. The average yield 
is returned at 27.9 bu, making a total crop of 
2,272,378,000 bu. The rate of yield is less than 
1 bu above the yield from the crops of ’89 and 
*O1, but the total product is 160,000,000 bu larg- 
er than in ’89, the largest previously grown. 
The detailed crop by states is estimated as fol- 
lows: 

CORN YIELD BY STATES. 
Acres Yield Bushels 








mY, 510,000 16,320,000 
Pa, 1,302,000 42,315,000 
Tex, 3,583,000 116,089,000 
Ark, 2,104,000 50,496, 000 
Tenn, 3,361,000 89,067,000 
W Va, 711,000 19,197,000 
Ky, 3,164,000 101,248,000 
oO, 3,237,000 100,347,000 
Mich, 1,073,000 31,654,000 
Ind, 3,925,000 139,338,000 
Ill, 7,850,000 282,600,000 
Wis, 1,250,000 40,000,000 
Minn, 1,192,000 37,952,000 
Ia, 7,744,000 294, 272,000 
Mo, 6,688,000 235,418,000 
Kan, 8,499,000 212,475,000 
Neb, 6,518,000 107,547,000 
ND, 24,000 5,328,000 
SD, 1,104,000 14,573,000 
Cal, 74,000 2,146,000 
Ore, 15,000 345,000 
Wash, 11,000 220,000 
Other, 17,549,000 333,431,000 

Total, 81,488,000 27.9 2, 272,378,000 


LIBERAL WINTER WHEAT SEEDING. 
Except in Illinois and Missouri, there ap- 
pears to be an increase in the acreage of fall 
sown wheat in every state of importance east 
of the Rocky mountains. Assuming that the 
California area to be sown will equal that of 
the past year, the total winter wheat area 
seeded for the coming crop would seem to be 
slightly less than 26,000,000 acres. This is an 
increase over the area harvested this year of 
1,500,000 acres, but it is an increase more ap- 
parent than real. A considerable portion of 
the area sown last fall was not harvested, over 
2,000,000 acres being abandoned in Kansas 
alone. Part of this has been reseeded in this 
state, and this increase, together with the ac- 
tual increase in other states, is sufticient to 
make the area now seeded almost identical 
with the acreage planted last fail. 

The increased acreage in the Ohio and Miss- 
ouri valleys has been largely brought about by 
the desire to return part of the corn land of 
this year to meadow, and wheat has been 
sown as a nurse crop with grass. Another 
factor in the increase is the fact that wheat, 
low as it is, brings a better price comparative- 
ly than corn or oats, and the acreage is volun- 
tarily increased at the expense of these crops. 

Had the season even been reasonably favor- 
able for seeding the acreage planted would 
have been much larger than it is. This is es- 
pecially true in Kansas, where the present 
area appears to be about 3,230,000 acres, or at 
least 1,000,000 smaller than the area sown last 
fall. Seeding has been _ prosecuted under 








decidedly unfavorable circumstances. Not on- 
ly has the fall been the driest since signal 
service records are available, but it follows 
two years of short rainfall and the ground 
is dry both on the surface and down to a 
depth almost without parallel in the history 
of agriculture. In nearly every district the 
soil was surprisingly mellow, easily worked 
and the seed bed well prepared. In view of 
the drouthy conditions this fact is astonishing, 
but it is the testimony of local observers in al- 
most every section. Seeding was delayed 
waiting for moisture, and where sown germi- 
nation was slow, many early sown fields be- 
ing yet unsprouted through the whole belt 
from Ohio to Kansas. The local rains and 
showers, where received, -have been simply 
sufficient to start the plant and keep it grow- 
ing slowly, but not sufticient to store up a re- 
serve moisture for later needs. 

LOW CONDITION OF WHEAT IN OHIO VALLEY. 

The outlook in Indiana and Ohio is very 
poor. Where any growth has been made the 
plant is small, late and with deficient root 
growth, fails to cover the ground well and is 
lacking in vigor. Michigan alone reports a 
favorable seed time, good growing weather 
and a satisfactory outlook. In Illinois condi- 
tions are varied, but in no section has rainfall 
been sufticient. The central counties of the 
state show best condition, on account of the 
ability of their soil to better withstand drouth 
than the southern counties with their under- 
lying hardpan. Excepting the lack of mois- 
ture, the soil was seeded in good condition, 
but growth has been slow and the plant is ap- 
proaching winter in poor condition. 

With the exception of a few unimportant 
counties in the southern part of the state, and 
scattered localities in the southeast, nothing 
favorable can be said of the Missouri crop. 
It was dry seeded and drouth still prevails, 
so that the plant where growing at all is 
small and not good in color. Fall pastures 
were of no value, and in many cases cattle 
have been turned into wheat fields for pasture. 

Kansas returns are conflicting. The local 
rains have supplied sufficient moisture in 
some districts, while in others the seed plant- 
ed still lies in a bed of dust, where not blown 
entirely outof the ground. The intended area 
has not been planted, and some seeding still 
continues but under most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. 

The winter wheat prospect has not shown a 
more discouraging outlook at this date in any 
recent year. It is late, small, slow in growth 
and lacking in vitality. There is of course 
yet ample time for recovery, and for further 
germination, should an abundance of moisture 
be received and trying weather of winter be 
long deferred. The condition of the plant, 
however, is such that it will be little able to 
withstand even the ordinary vicissitudes 
should an early winter come upon the present 
dry bed. 

It is too early to make a regular statement 
of condition in percentage, the plant growth 
being too uneven and too little advanced to 
give opportunity for satisfactory judgment. 
It is safe to say, however, that condition is 
now much lower than at this date a year ago. 

The percentages of area sown as compared 
with acreage harvested are as follows, by 
states: 


N Y, 00) =~Mich, 112 
Pa, 101. Ind, 102 
Tex, 102 Il 95 
Ark, 103 Wis, 108 
Tenn, : 99 Ia, 115 
Ky, 101 Mo, “ 90 
Ohio, 10% Kan, 170 
Neb, 125 Av’g, 109.1 





Cranberry Crop Finally Measured, 





Jersey cranberries have all been gathered, 
and final returns to Sec Rider show a smaller 
yield by about 3000 bu than last year’s crop. 
The report of N J in bushels by counties is 
as follows: 


County "95 "94 County "95 94 
Atlantic, 21,127 14,159 Middlesex, 2,525 4,695 
Burlington, 110,654 94,9099 Monmouth, 5,793 12,944 
Camden, 12,350 9,100 Ocean, 28,194 44,833 
Cape May, 8,610 14,560 Salem, 1,500 = 1,850 
Cumberland, 1875 1,75 meee = 


Gloucester, 6,750 3'500 Total bu, 199,378 202,200 

On Cape Cod, the later varieties have been 
slow in maturing, and advices point to con- 
siderable damage to the ungathered portions 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


















































by reason of frosts. From Mass, R I,Ct and N 
Y 52 crop reports show an aggregate of 103,177 
bu for ’95, against 52,282 for ’94, almost double. 
The estimate of the crop in the east reported 
in this journal Aug 31 at 420,000 bu, has now 
been reduced by the cranberry growers’ ass’n 
to 350,000 bu. Advices indicate that the 
greater part of the crop has left first hands, 
with perhaps 100,000 bu remaining in the Cape 
Cod section. Scanty reports from Wis and 
Mich suggest no reason for changing the 
amount named in the Aug estimate for the 
small western crop. The ofticial figures for the 
crop of °95, brought down to Nov 1, with com- 
parisons are as follows: 
REVISED ESTIMATE IN BUSHELS. 





1895 1894 1893 

New England, 350,000 185,000 575,000 
New Jersey, 200,000 200,000 325,000 
Western states, 10,000 25,000 100,000 
Totals, 560,000 410,000 1,000,000 


Cranberries above $8 per bbl is the record 
this week in the eastern markets for fine~ to 
fancy dark fruit, with such western distribut- 
ing points as Chicago depending almost whol- 
ly on Cape Cod and Jersey. The crop from 
the last-named section began to move to N Y 
last week, although considerable quantities 
were previously sold, going directly west to 
make up the deficiency caused by the failure 
of the Wisconsin crop. As indicated in this 
column the market is working into materially 
better shape. The early movement during 
Sept was unsatisfactory to growers, softening 
prices failing to stimulate the consumptive 
demand so long as warm weather continued. 
Many berries consigned to eastern markets 
were held, rather than let go at opening low 
rates, deteriorated in quality, the soft stock 
selling at very mean prices. This is now a 
thing of the past, with the season at hand for 
a big consumption, and dealers are independ- 
ent in their views and expect to handle the 
stock at continuously firm figures. 

———— 


Fora Better Flour Export Trade—Leading 
millers in the northwest, Michigan, Ohio and 
further east are formulating plans to increase 
the export trade in this product. The chief 
thing aimed at is to secure the recognition of 
flour in all treaties and trade agreements 
made between the U S and foreign nations, 
and to this end an appeal will be made to 
congress. Certain countries which under the 
reciprocity law were large buyers have since 
its abrogation sent their orders elsewhere. 
Rates of duty they impose on American flour 
are so great it is impossible to do a satisfacto- 
ry business. During 12 months ending June 
30 exports to all countries-were 15,268,892 bbls 
against 16,859,533 in ’94 and 16,620,339 in ’93. 
Of the amount first named Cuba purchased 
379,856 bbls, compared with 662,248 bbls in ’94 
and 616,406 bbls in ’93, this being one of the 
countries affected by reciprocity changes. 
The trade with Brazil is in much the same 
condition. 


Southport White Onions are selling in the 
wholesale markets at #150@2 per bbl when 
choice, buyers discriminating against stock 
which is not attractive in every way. There 
is some complaint of white onions not keeping 
well, this possibly having its intluente on the 
market. Red and yellow onions are fully 
steady with a moderately good inquiry at the 
points of accumulation. 





Frost Hurts Celery Crop—Kalamazoo advices 
indicate serious damage in that vicinity by 
reason of frost visitation, the loss being divid- 
ed among 300 growers. Kalamazoo celery is the 
favorite in the Chicago market and is also 
handled to some extent in the eastern states. 

Slop-Fed Cattle.—The whisky trust controll- 
ing and operating a number of distilleries in 
Ill and other parts of the west, has. made : 
contract with one of the ‘‘ big four,’’ by which 
the latter feeds several thousand cattle in the 
distilleries at 5¢ per bu for slop. This is a 
figure lc lower than formerly paid. 

Japanese Barley and Rye crops are increas- 
ing in importance. In ’87 the area devoted to 
these two cereals was 3,947,000 acres and in 
’93 4,325,000 acres, figures coverings this year’s 
crop not yet being available. 











ENGLISH FARMERS WIDE AWAKE, 


Lonpon, England, Oct 17—The season after 
the grain harvest in the United Kingdom has 
so far been favorable. As yet farmers have 
not done much sowing, but the ground is be- 
ing got ready for the drill. Much hesitation 
is being felt as to what answer should be given 
to the question, ‘‘How much wheat is to be 
sown this autumn?’’ The area just harvested 
was more than 25 per cent less than in ’94, and 


it is thought that the abandonment will not 
be further followed. This is probably 


owing to the recent small rise in the markets 
of the world, and to the fact that the range of 
prices is about 18¢ per bu above those which 
prevailed at this time last year. It was in the 


third week of October, 1894, that English 
wheat dropped to the low average value of 


52hc; now it stands at T7O0}c, with a fairly 
steady trade. For more than 100 years it had 
not been so low as 52hce. 

The av price of English wheat for the first 
five weeks of the new cereal year is 69c, and 
1,333,520 bu have been sold at the statute mar- 
kets. In the like period of last year 2,142,104 
bu were sold for 57c, so that farmers are doing 
better than a year ago with regard to price; 
but the yield is less and they really gain little. 
Barley has averaged 72?c against 71}c; in this 
case a higher price ought certainly to have 
been made, the mean quality of this year’s 
barley being notably better than that of last 
year. Oats at 40fc against 45c tell a tale of 
quite uncalled-for depression. After a touch 
of winter has been laid upon the year, the 
price is almost certain to improve, and there- 
fore farmers are being advised not to force 
their grain on the market. Foreign wheat 
may be called the turn dearer for Russian, In- 
dian and Argentine, but it is probably rather 
lower for the majority of American samples. 
Maize may be considered steady, yellow and 
flat kinds having now found their trade level 
for the autumn. There continues to be a fair 
demand for the round corn of Russia and as 
supply is small value tends, if anything, in 
sellers’ favor. Barleys #c dearer for cargoes 
of California brewing quality, otherwise there 
is no change. Oats are firm for English, but 
American sorts are offered at very low prices, 
quite #c below even the lowest price of a week 
ago. Russian oats much depressed. 

The death is just announced of Mr Charles 
Howard of Bedford at the age of three score 
and ten. He was one of the most prominent 
men in the agricultural world and his death 
will leave a gap which cannot easily be filled, 
as he was always ready to give his fellow ag- 
riculturists the advice of his refined mind and 
wide experience. 

SHORTHORN CATTLE LOOKING UP. 

What will doubtless be the record Shorthorn 
sale of the season has just taken place in Scot- 
land, when a large number of bull calves 
raised by the well-known breeder, Mr W. 
Duthie, at Collynie were disposed of. Twenty- 
four calves, none more than nine months old, 
made the large figure of $9848, an average of 
379. At the same time 23 bull calves bred by 
Mr W. S. Marr of Uppermill were brought un- 
der the hammer, and they made an.average of 
210. Such prices for so young stock is unprec- 
edented and it was owing to its excellence 
and the fact that ‘‘everybody’’ of importance 
in the Shorthorn world was either present or 


represented and vigorously ticked off the 
promising young gentlemen in the catalog 
which it was desirable to get hold of. The 


salves 
725 re- 


highest figure for one of Mr Duthie’s 
was 1175, others making 950, 825 and 
spectively. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR THE DAIRY. 
The great dairy show which is held in Lon- 
don annually by the British Dairy Farmers’ 
association took place this week, and was the 
best ever opened. The butter and cheese dis- 
plays were excellent and there were large 
classes in the competitions in butter making. 
The novelties of the show were a milking ma- 
chine and acombined separator and butter 
maker. The former, known as the Thistle, 
appears to act well, and it is highly spoken of 
by many cowkeepers who have usedit. The 
combined 
‘*The Radiator,’’ and 
as a new implement. 
ed as such, although 


separator and churn is known as 
received a silver medal 
It may safely be regard- 
the 


idea is not new, for 
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at the Jubilee Royal show at Windsor in ’89 a 
machine of somewhat similar character was 
exhibited by a company that had its head- 
quarters at Stockholm. To that implement 
also was awarded a silver medal and in writ- 
ing on the machine at the time your corre- 
spondent expressed the opinion that there was 
a future for something of this character after 
it had been improved in several directions, 
which then clearly appeared to be possible. 
The radiator butter maker, which is also of 
Swedish invention, having been perfected by 
Mr Gustaf Salenius, separates the milk and 
churns the cream into butter at one opera- 
tion. It performs. however, a third duty, 
namely the pasteurizing of the milk before it 
is separated. The milk is poured into a ves- 
sel connected with the machine and raised to 
a temperature of about 160 deg, which steri- 
lizes it. The milk then passes into the radia- 
tor and is separated whilst at that heat. The 
cream is almost instantaneously cooled down 
to about 60 degrees and churned, the butter 
issuing in a separate stream from the skim- 
milk. The entire series of operations—sepa- 
rating, cooling and churning—occupies only 
about a minute, and the machine which was 
in work at the show was capable of dealing 
with about 180 gallons of milk per hour. 

The butter which is produced by this ma- 
chine is in far better condition than that by 
its forerunner of six years ago and there ap- 
pears no more difficulty in the use of this ma- 
chine than there is in the employment of an 
ordinary separator. There is not the opportu- 
nity of microbes affecting the cream and sub- 
sequently the butter, during the process of 
manufacture, as when the milkis separated in 
one machine and the butter churned in an- 


other; and it is claimed for the pasteurized 
butter that it will keep longer and fresher 


than that made by any other process. Ma- 
chines of the size above referred to are in use 
in Sweden, but a smaller one, capable of deal- 
ing with 40 gal of milk per hour, is made also. 
Should it stand the test of continuous work, 
it is bound to make a considerable change in 
the machinery necessary for use in butter fac- 
tories and large dairies, especially as it can 
be adapted to the simple operation of separat- 
ing cream as well as the dual capacity of sep- 
arating and churning. 
FINE NEW ZEALAND CHEESE ON SALE. 

There has been greater firmness for some 
class of provisions owing to a slight diminu- 
tion of supplies, less disinclination to force 
sales and a livelier demand. Butter is higher 
and so also is Canadian cheese, but the latter 
to only a very smallextent. American tinned 
meats have also participated in the better 
times. On the other hand, foreign bacon has 
declined in value and there has been a little 
fallin paillard. New Zealand cheese con- 
tinues to arrive, the last lot being equal to if 
not finer than Canadian, and was quickly 
bought up. A lot of butter is on the way here 
from Australia and the Argentine and some 
interest is being felt as to how the latter will 
turn out. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Market Overstocked and Prices Ruling Low. 

A feeling of general quietude and weakness is 
prevalent in the potato market, all points being 
liberally supplied with stock showing a wide 
range in quality. Frosted potatoes are still com- 
ing in and for such there is only a very moderate 
demand. The call is for choice, ripe varieties 
which sell well at top quotations. The New York 
market is overstocked and under limited demand 
prices are weak at the low range now quoted. 
Some sales are made at $112 Pp bbl, but general 
trading is at the lower price, 90e¢@1. The railroads 
around Chicago are bringing in large quantities of 
stock which has to be disposed of at such prices as 
commission men can obtain,which at the best are 
not very remunerative, and when held over by 
the press, as is often the case, the figure is dis- 
couragingly low. Boston, in common with other 
New England points, shows little impiovement 
and sales are made at low prices in the effort to 
keep the market cleared. 

Prices are as low in Manitoba as in the Dakotas, 
some growers reporting 10c offered at shipping 
station and refusing to sell at that. The dreight 
rate, Winnipeg to Minneapolis and St Paul, is lic Pp 
100 tbs, and to Chicago 27c, making it impossible 
to find an outlet on this side the line. There is 
considerable surplus above home requirements in 
Manitoba, 

At East Constable, Franklin Co, N Y, crop good 
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but some damage from scab, price 18¢ at railroad 
station and 12@15¢e at starch factory.—At Stam- 
ford, Schoharie Co, yield varying from 175 to 300 bu 
per acre and 20¢ Pp bu being paid for best lots. —— 
At Beards Hollow, Schoharie Co, crop very large 
and selling at 15@20c.—At Cambridge, Washington 
Co, an abundant yield bringing 50@60e per 189 tbs. 
—At West Oneonta,Otsego Co, yield and quality 
excellent, worth 18¢ P bu delivered at cars.—At 
Raymondville, St Lawrence Co, sales not numerous 
at 16@18¢ P bu for best lots.—At Woodbury, Queens 
Co, prices have declined $1 P bbl, being about the 
best that can be obtained at present. Not many 
being shipped.—At Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, yield 
good and farmers holding for better prices. Best 
lots bringing 50@60c WP 180 tbs at railroad stations 
and 40@50e P bbl at steamboat dock at Troy. 

At Bellefontaine, Logan Co, a fair crop bring- 
ing 25@40c.—At Beach City, Stark Co, surplus crop 
about all sold at 25e. 

At New York, accumulation keeps prices low. 
Me Hebrons $1 12@1 15 P sack, LI in bulk 1@1 12 
~ bbl, N Y Rose and Hebron 85c@1 P 100 ths, Bur- 
banks 80@95e, NJ in bulk 65@90c Pp bbl, Jersey 
sweets 2@2 25 p bbl, Va 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and low prices ruling. 
Aroostook Hebrons 35@38e P bu, Rose 30@35c, N H 
Hebrons 33@35¢c, Rose 30c, N Y and Vt white 
stock 30@33c, Rose and Hebrons $1 12@1 25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, receipts are still heavy and under 
moderate demand prices drag. Ch to fey Burbanks 
21@22e P bu, common to good 17@20c, good to ch 
Hebrons 19@21c, common to fair 19@20c, ch Rose 19 
@21c, common to ch17@19c, Peerless 18@21c, mixed 
16@20¢. 








THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Trend Toward More Steadiness. 

The situation is not especially different from 
that at the time our exhaustive special crop,report 
was published a week ago. In the main, the ten- 
dency is toward a little more steadiness, especial- 
ly so far as standard winter varieties are concern- 
ed. The question still remains an unsolved one, 
what will be done with the immense crop in the 
central and western states. Much of the inferior 


* fruit is going into cider, and will not disturb the 


market when once thus out of the way. Large 
quantities of choice fruit have gone into cold stor- 
age, but after all much is pressing on the open 
market seeking an outlet in the east. Freights from 
points west of Chicago are still greatly unsettled, 
with the prospect of restoration of cut rates as 
early as the turn of the year. Meanwhile, there 
is some shipment of sound western fruit and in- 
guiry looking toward business, in the way of sup- 
plying possible shortages in some of the eastern 
states where the crop has proved only a partial 
one. Export inquiry is rather better, some of the 
foreign dealers expressing sanguine hopes that 
there will be an increased outlet for sound Ameri- 
can stock, specifying that what is wanted is good, 
large, highly colored fruit and this well selected. 

). E. McDormand of Annapolis Co, NS, writes: 
Apple crop in this part of the country more than 
double last year and of fine quality. Not in nine 
years has there been such a large crop. Prices late 
in Oct $2 P bbl for best and 1 50 for poorer. . Bulk 
of crop is held for higher figures. 

Ontario shippers are reported experimenting in 
the way of exporting apples to Australia. The 
crop of that southern continent is not available 
until after our own is well out of the way, hence 
a good market there at a time when the Austra- 
lian centers are bare of fruit would be greatly 
beneficial. Australian apples have been shipped 
in asmall way to San Francisco, and thence to 
the interior of the U §, standing the long passage 
well. 

Sound, well-colored fruit is receiving rather 
more favor in the British markets. Cables to Otto 
G. Mayer & Co, the N Y exporters, say the quantity 
of Newtown Pippins received in Glasgow up to 
late Octis too small to justify giving quotations, 
although strong undertone to market, pointing 
to a good demand for this variety. Choice barrels 
have sold as high as 30s, or a shade more than §&7 
in Liverpool. 

At Beach City, Stark Co, O, supply of winter 
fruit short, fairly good lots bringing 40@50c p bu. 

At Norwich, Chenango Co, N Y, crop good but 
no market. A few being disposed of in d@local way 
at $1@1 50. 

At New York, larger arrivals have caused an easi- 
er feeling on grades below prime but choice rule 


firm. Kings $2@275 p bbl, Winesaps 2 50@3 25, 
Snow 34350, Alexander 2 50@3, Jonathan 2@3, 


Baldwins 1 50@2, Greenings 1 25@ 1 75, 
1 75@2, 20-0z 1 75@2 25, Pippins 1 75@2 25. 
At Boston, selling freely at fair prices. Graven- 
steins $2 50@3 P bbl, Pippins 1 75@2, Pound Sweets 
2@2 50, Greenings and Baldwins 2@2 25, Ben Davis 
2 25a@2 37, Jonathan 2 50@3, mixed varieties 1 75@2. 
At Chicago, for choice well-packed fruit a firm 


Ben Davis 


feeling prevails. Northern Spys $2@2 75 p bbl, 
Ben Davis 1 25@1 75, Kings 2@2 50, Greenings 2@ 
250, Jonathan 250@350, Snow 2@250, Pound 


Sweets 2 50@3, 20-0z 1 75@2 25,ch red eating apples* 
1 25@1 50, mixed varieties 2@2 50. 
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FARM VALUES STILL LAG. 


Turspay Evenine, Oct 29, 1895. 

According to an old saw, what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. While south- 
ern cotton growers have been greatly disap- 
pointed because of the sharp reaction in 
prices, this very decline las materially helped 
the export trade in the great staple, and in- 
eidentally served as a steadying factor in the 
money market. Foreign buyers were indis- 
posed to pay the extremely high level for cot- 
ton; this had a tendency to check exports, 
and resulted in afear of liberal shipments 
abroad of gold. Happily this was averted, 
and liquidation in the speculative cotton 
market has been followed by a steadier tone 
all around. General trade conditions are in 
moderately satisfactory shape, and while the 
wholesale business is in many instances rath- 
er quiet, retailers in nearly all parts of the 
country report increased sales. In manufac- 
turing circles about the recent activity pre- 
vails, with iron irregular but generally 
healthy, and some good contracts made for ex- 
tensive shipment abroad. Following the 
weakness in hides, leather is easier, but boots 
and shoes without special change and quiet. 
Large aggregate bank clearances for the week 
show a healthy expansion of trade, interest 
rates are unchanged and the professional 
stock market rather dull and narrow. 

The reviving tendency which long since over- 
took the markets for manufactures and finish- 
ed goods of nearly all descriptions has not yet 
appreciably helped the producer in agricultur- 
al lines. The markets for the great farm sta- 
ples are moderately steady,it is true, at exist- 
ing low prices, but lethargy is still in con- 
trol. Exports of wheat and flour are moder- 
ate, of corn liberal, of pork products fairly 
satisfactory and of dairy products decidedly 
poor. Dry weather in the winter wheat fields 
and unpromising conditions of many of the 
latter at a time of year when there should be 
a Vigorous root growth, are possible factors in 
shaping future prices. Live stock is about as 
cheap as ever and wool more quiet than a fort- 
night ago but fully steady. Apples are possi- 
bly shown a little more favor, with rather en- 
couraging foreign advices. Potatoes are sub- 
stantially steady at the extremely low level 
everywhere prevailing, and onions and other 
vegetables without special development. Re- 
vised prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattie Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, # 100 ibs, #5 25 #3 95 $3 75 
New York, 40 450 410 
Buffalo, 5 25 415 400 
Kansas City, 51 385 350 
Pittsburg, 5 25 425 400 


At Chicago, the majority of cattle sales, cover- 
ing fair to really good beef animals, are under 5c. 
This shows the low condition of the market, al- 
though the present week shows signs of steadi- 
ness compared with{last week’s irregular decline 
of 10@20c. Current arrivals are moderately liberal, 
but were the demand especially marked would 
not prove burdensome. A chief hindrance is 
the unsatisfactory condition of the trade in 
the east and on export account. Furthermore, 
a good many short fed cattle are moving from the 
farms. Asaresult there is a plethora of fairly 
good natives which must compete with straggling 
lots of rangers still coming forward in such num- 
bers as to make a liberal aggregate for the week. 
Dressed beef operators and shippers want cattle, 
but are disposed to take advantage of the situation 
and particular animation is lacking. The de- 
crease in offerings at combined western markets 
compared’ with earlier in the autumn should 
have a favorable influence if continued for a time. 
Choice 1500-th steers have sold around 8&4 25a4 50, 
and while fine to fancy are quotable up to 5 and 
better few are offered with a quality to command 
such prices, and rough butchers’ weights sell all 
the way down to 350@3 75. Texans about steady, 
desirable butchers’ stock a little better than at 
the low time last week, milkers and springers un- 
changed, feeders quiet. Revised quotations fol- 
low: 





Fancy beef steers, $5 00@5 25 Com to extra bulls, $2 005 
Bxpor 44) te jet Good teeders. 2% 375 
Ips. avern 440 470 Common ao 225 280 
100d dressed beef and Caives. heavy 200 320 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives.)00 to 180 ibe 400 60 
to 1400 Tbs, 8% 450 Mileh cows. es 20 4000 
Fair to medium steers, Western range steers, 300 415 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, Grass-ted ‘Tex steers, 20) 315 
Choice cows and heifers, Do cows and heifers 2 275 





Poor to good cows, 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


Hog prices have worked down to a level where 
packers are more willing,to operate freely. Provi- 
sions and live hog values are more nearly in line, 
there is a moderate demand for shipment to the 
east, and receipts from the interior are less bur- 
densome, although inelude a great many pigs and 
half-fat hogs which are no doubt here because 
farmers are afraid of disease. Heavy packing 
weights are slow owing toa limited demand, but 
there is a good outlet for droves averaging 200@ 
250 lbs, and the tone is steadier with 10a15¢ recoy- 
ery from bottom prices. The situation the pres- 
ent week, however,is not bullish, and our best 
commission merchants are advising country buy- 
ers to operate with caution. Good to choice 
mixed $3 70@3 8, medium and heavy shipping 3 70 
@3 8, with an occasional fancy drove at a small 
premium, and assorted medium and light 3 80 
@3 95. 

That the longest lane hasaturn has been once 
more exemplified in the course of sheep, which 
have finally shown some recovery. Last week’s 
receipts were 25 % smaller than the week before, 
and the closing days of Oct find only moderate 
numbers of generally desirable muttons on sale. 
Continuously good demand for feeding sheep, and 
this with the ready outlet for muttons under ex- 
isting low prices has resulted in a much better 
clearance, with some firmness at figures 10@25c 
better than the lowest level touehed. This slight 
advance is liable to stimulate shipments from the 
country, however, when another reaction would 
be in order. At present, quotations are on the 
basis of $3 25@3 75 for good to extra muttons, 2 25@ 
3 tor common to fair, with stoeckers and feeders 
2 50@3, good to extra lambs 3 75@ 475, fair to best 
westerns 2 8 a3 50. 

At Pittsburg, it is possible to report a better 
average in cattle circles, desirable offerings mov- 
ing up 1l5¢25e from the low level of a week ago. 
Number actually on sale only moderate, and im- 
proved undertone noted, yet positive activity 
lacking and complaints abound to the effect that 
the seaboard, and foreign markets are not in 
shape to absorb very many cattle, either through 
or from adjacent territory in Pa, Ohio and the 
Virginias. The demand for stockers and feeders 
continues, and a good many thrifty young steers 
are going to the country. Revised prices on the 
various grades are as follows: 






Ext 
to hua 25 
Good to ch, 125 to Good cows and heifers, * 415 
1550 Ibs, 4%) 475 Bulls and stags. 20) 3 50 
Com to fair, 105) to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45.00 
1200 Ibs, m 385 Veal calves, 350 600 


Hogs are doing better than we have been able 
to record for some time past, Prices remain low, 
itis true, and farmers justly complain there is 
frequently too little profit in the business, yet 
there is reason for gratification in the slightly 
upward tendency noted the last few days. Ship- 
pers and packers are both interested at current 
rates, and there is moderate activity, with prime 
medium and heavy hogs $4 104425, common to 
best yorkers 4a4 20, mixed droves and rough lots 
generally all the way down to 32543 75. All 
grades of sheep have worked into higher ground, 
and while the advance is small and confined to 10 
a2%c, itis important. Fair to good wethers 2 25a 
275, choice to extra, 95@120 ths, 3@3 75, with some- 
thing faney possibly salable at a slight premium. 
Poor to ordinary lambs 2 50@4, choice at a pre- 
mium. 

At Buffalo, fair steadiness prevails in cattle, 
but without special snap to the trade. Well finish- 
ed medium weight butchers’ steers are in demand 
at current low prices, with only a moderate in- 
quiry on shipping and export account. Current 
sales are based on $3 50@5 for coarse rough to ex- 
tra corn-fed steers, with an occasional drove. of 
fancy salable at a further premium. Milkers and 
springers are steady to firm when choice at 40050 
ea with common lots at the usual discount. Veal 
calves 3 7546 50. Hogs sell freely around 4, but it 
requires choice stock to bring as much as that. 
Fair to best light and medium droves 3 8a@4 05, 
good to extra yorkers and mediums 3 9004 15. 
Sheep in fair demand, offerings including a good 
many lambs. Fair to choice wethers 2 50a3 50, 
with extra export droves 3 75@4, and lambs 3 25 
a+ BO. 


At New York, cattie quiet but trade in better 
shape than last week with prices substantially 
steady. #xport trade deticient with local buitch- 
ers interested buyers. Poor to choice beeves $3 25 
@4 75, extra5 and better, oxen, stags and bulls 
2 40a4, old cows 1 25a2 50, veal calves 5a7 50. Hogs 
steadier at 4a4 50 with country dressed 4 75a@6 50 
for light to heavy weights. Sheep more active 
with general firmness. Poor to extra i 754¢4, com- 
mon to choice lambs 3 50a4 50. Dressed mutton 3 
@5 50, with fey up to 64650, and dressed lambs 5a8. 

At Boston, good to fancy milech cows $35455 ~ 
head, with an occasional sale at a premium. Poor 
to ordinary dairy stock 20@35, dry cows 10@ 22, two- 
year-olds 12@22. 

At London, American steers slow at 8@104c P Ib, 








best Fdressed weight, sheep %al0ic, refrigerator 
beef TaMe Pp db. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, only slight change in the market, 
domestie still arriving freely. Good to ch marrow, 
crop of 7%, $170 P bu, medinm 155, pea 1 50, 
white kidney 1 81, red kidney 1 45, yellow eye 
1 7@1 75, foreign medium, new, 13040140, green 
pea. 85a 90e, 

At Boston, a fair supply of domestic marrow and 
moderate demand. N Y and Vt small h p $1 55 
}» bu, ch marrow h p 1 45¢1 50, sereened 125, Cal 
pea 175, mediums ch h p 150, screened 1 25, for- 
eign pea 1 45, do medinuin 140, ch yellow eye 1 65@ 
1 70, red kidney 1 4041 50, dried limas 6e | tb. 

I.ggs. 

At New York, so-called fresh gathered stock 
varies widely in the proportion of new laid, caus- 
ing firm prices on strictly fancy goods. Fey new- 
laid nearby 22a23c¢ p~ dz, York state eountry 
marks 20 1-2a@21¢, Pa 20 1-2a@21c, western eggs 19 1-2 
a2v0ec, do ice-house 164 17¢, 

At Boston, strictly fresh in only moderate supply 
and prices higher. Nearby and Cape fey 25 @28¢ 
PP dz, ch eastern 20a~c, Vt and N H 20¢22¢, Mech, 
O and Ind 2la®e, western 19¢20¢, refrigerator 
stock 16a@16jc, P E 1 18 20¢, 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears in fair supply and firm for 
choice, quinees scarce, cranberries in good de- 
mand. Bartlett pears $2 50¢@5 P bbl, Bose 3@4 50, 
Seckel 3@5, Sheldon 2@3, Kieffer 1 50@2 50, quinces 
3a6, Md peaches 50@75e P bskt, Jersey and Hud- 
son bOa@75e, Concord grapes 1a18e P 10-fb bskt, 
Catawba 8al2c Pp 5-ths, Niagara 1l4c,Cape Cod cran- 
berries T7a@8, Va peanuts h p 3}a4e P fb, northern 
chestnuts 3¢3 75 Pp bu of 60 tbs, southern 2 50@ 
3, hickory nuts 1 254@1 50 4 bu of 50 Ibs. 

At Boston, choice lots held at firm prices. Ch 
quinces S4@¢4 50 PP bbl, Duchess pears 150a@2 50 ® 
bbl, Seckel 3¢6, Concord grapes western NY 22@ 
2se P 10-tb bskt, Catawba 20c,good to ch dark Cape 
Cod cranberries Ta7 50 Pp bbl. 

Ground Feeds, 

At New York, steady under good demand. 
Western bran 70a75ec Pp 100 ths, middlings 80 
asse, sharps 90c, rye feed 77 1-2@s85ec, linseed 
meal $19 50, cottonseed 18419, linseed oilecake 17 50 
@18,screenings 50a75e y 100 ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, 
grits 90¢, coarse corn meal Tha77e. 

At Boston, without special change. Winter bran 
in carlots, spot cash $1550 ~P ton, spring 1450, 
mixed feed 16 50, middlings 15 50@18, hominy feed 
14754a15, oat feed 13 75@14, cottonseed meal 
19 50a@20 50, gluten 17 75@18 75, cornmeal 80@82c PB 
100 Ths. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fairly active and market 
ruling steady. Prime timothy 904@95c 4) 100 Ibs, No 
1 8 a90c, No 2 Toa@80c, mixed clover 60@65c, straight 
hha@60e, salt hay 50c, long rye’straw 55@65c, short 
rye 40450c, wheat adie, oat 40.a45e. 

At Boston, the ruling is steady for choice hay 
which sells at full prices. N Y and Can ch to fey 
S17 50418 P ton, fair to good 16a17, eastern 144@15, 
common grades 11412, clover mixed 11412, swale 
8a9, rye straw 13414, oat 7 5008, 

Hides and Taliow. 

At New York, receipts are light and demand 
only fair. Green salted No 1 country 7. ase p Th, 
No 2 54a@7e, bull hides 64¢, calfskins S1l@150 ea. 
Country tallow 44a44¢e pP th, Chicago packers 4}@ 
4ic. Brown grease 3¢3j}c, white 3} a4}ec. 

At Boston, indications point to a steadier feel- 
ing with a little more firmness on the part of hold- 
ers. N E steers flat 93c Pp Ib, cows The, bull 6aTe, 
green cows and bulls 5@5he, dairy skins 607 70¢ ea. 
Country tallow 4a4i4c Pp tbh, city 4) @4}c, house 
grease 3}a3je. 

Onions. 

At New York, held about steady at the former 
prices. L Land Jersey 75e@§$1 25 JY bbl, Orange Co 
red 75@85e, yellow 75ca@,1 eastern white 1 25@2, 
red 1, yellow 112@1 25, state and western 1 12@ 
1 25. 

At Boston, prices ruling low, market abundant- 
ly supplied. Good to ch native $125 p bbl, York 
state, small bbls 1, western Mass I 25. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, spot demand very slow, something 
doing in futures. Lard in tierces $5 95'p 100 Ibs, 
small tins at the usual premium, mess pork in 
carloads 9 50@10 P bbl, smail quantities at the 
usual advance, family 11 25@11 75, short clear 11 50 
@12 75, city shoulders 6@6jc P tb, hams 8}@9}c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is very small, live scarce, 
dressed abundant. Live poultry as follows: Spring 
chickens, local, 7}@8c P tb, western and southern 
7@8ec, fowls, local T@7}e, western and southern {c, 
roosters 4}c, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 60@80c P pair, 
geese $1@1 37. Dressed poultry: Spring turkeys 
10@1ic P th for selected and 8@10e for lots as they 
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Bowker’s Animal Meal leads the list, 
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Proteine. 


See Bulletin No. 120. 


The Bowker Company, Boston, 
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The important constituent of animal poultry food is proteine, -B 
which, when digested by the fowl, produces flesh and the albumen i 


In the official analysis of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 
supplying nearly forty-two 
per cent. of proteine, or from ten to twenty-five per cent. in exeess 
of all other brands. 


shows it to be the richest and best animal food on 
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Manufactured by 











arrive. Western dry picked chickens 9@9c, Phil 
fey 15@16e, LI ducks 13@16c, eastern geese 15@16c, 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and prices 
rule low. Northern and eastern freshly killed 
spring chickens 15@lic P tb, fowls 13c, spring 
ducks 13@15¢, western turkeys, iced, spring, i1@ 
13c, western chickens 9@10, fowls 8c. Live 
spring chickens 6@8e P fb, eastern fowls 6@9c. 

Vegetables. 

in good demand when choice at 
about former prices. Cabbage, L I and Jersey 
$1a@3 50 p 100, cauliflower, do, 1@3 50 P bbl, state 
and western celery 40@60c P dz behs, Jersey 25@ 
50c, lima beans 2 50@3 50 P bag, pumpkins 40@60c, 
spinach 1@1 25P bbl, marrow squash 40@60c, Hub- 
bard 30@50c, Russia turnips 65@75c, tomatoes 30@ 
60e P box. 

At Boston, trade has improved since the frost an:i 
the market is cleaned up better than for some time 
Lima beans $1 50@2 25 P bu, cabbage 3, red 75c 4 
bu, carrots 30e P bu, cauliflower 175 P dz, celery 
75ea1 Pp dz behs, cucumbers 10 P 100, lettuce 25@ 
30c P dz, parsley 25ec P bu, parsnips 65ec P bu, 
peppers 1, short radishes 15e Pp dz, spinach lie Pp 
bu, tomatoes 1@1 75 P bu, flat turnips 40c, rutaba- 
gas 75¢ P bbl, marrow squash 50e P bbl, Bay State 
and Hybrid 60@75c, egg plant 1 P dz, mint 50c, 
cress 40c, leeks 25¢e, artichokes 150@1 75 P bu, 
mushrooms 1@1 25 P th. 

Wool. 

Mere or less quietude prevails after the activity 
of a fortnight ago. The market remains firm in 
tone with an encouraging undertone in spite of 
smaller sales. Prices on the basis of the follow- 
ing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX 
and wbove 19¢, X 174@18e, *No 120@21c, fine un- 
washed 12}@13¢e, Ohio combing!No 1 §@} blood 21}- 
a22c, Ohio delaine 20@21c, Mich X and above 17@ 
No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 


17ie, No 1 19 @200e, 
Ky, Ind,Mo combing } blood 17@20e, 


At New York, 


$a} blood 20e, 


% blood 17@19¢e. Scoured basis, Texas fine spring 
S4a36¢e, medium 30@32e, ne fine 36@37e, 


medium 32e. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTS. 

Albany, vegetables plentiful 
Burbanks and Rose c@$1 ~P 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY 

s 
NEW YORK—At 
and weak. Hebrons, 


bbl, white onions 55@60c P bu, red and yellow 50 
@bd5de, turnips 20@25c, cabbages 2 0@3 Pp 100, chest- 
nuts 2 50@3 Pp bu,celery 80@90c Pp dz, Strictly fresh 


eggs 24@25¢e P dz, cold storage 18@20c, chickens 10 
@lle P ih 1 w, 11@12e d w, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 12@13¢ 
dw, beef steers 5@6e, veal calves 6@7c, hogs 3} 
@44c, sheep 5@6c, lambs 7@8c, hides 9@11le, tallow 


44@5e. Loose hay 13@14 P ton, baled timothy 13@ 
14, clover 12@13, oat straw rye 8 50@9 50, 
bran 15@15 50, cottonseed meal 18@18 50, middlings 
16 50@17, western corn 44@46c p bu, state 56a@60c, 
oats 28@30e, wheat 60@65c, buckwheat 42@44ce. 

At Syracuse, Hebron potatoes 25@30e p bu, white 
onions 25@30e, turnips 25@30c, beets 25@30c, toma- 
toes 25c, carrots 25@30c, parsnpis 40a 50¢, cauliflower 
50c@$31 Pp dz, pumpkins 50@60c, Hubbard squash 


Ta7T 50, 





75¢e P 100 ths, cabbage 2. Fresh eggs 18@21¢e Pp dz, 
chickens 9@10ce P Ib lw , 12@1l4ce d w, ducks 9@10¢ 
lw, 12@14e d w, beef 6@8c, veal 8c, mutton 5@7e, 
hogs 5}@6}ic, lamb 10@l11c, hides 5@6e, tallow 4@ 
4ic. Bran 17 P ton, cottonseed meal 23, middlings 


19, loose hay 13@16, baled timothy 15@17,joatjstraw 
7a@8, rye 9q@11. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 68ic P bu, No 
2 corn 36c, oats 22c, barley 44@46c, rye 45¢, bran 
$18 pP ton, middlings 20, baled timothy_hay 15@16, 
clover mixed 13@14. 

VENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, supplies 
of poultry liberal. Hens 7@8e p ib lw, 8i@ve d w, 
springs 10@1lic, fresh eggs 19@20c P dz, cold storage 
16@17e, Baled timothy hay $15@16 p ton, mixed 
clover 11 50@12, prairie 9@10, rye straw 11 50@12, 
wheat or oat 6 50@7, bran 13 50@15. Potatoes 30@ 
33e P bu, onions 35@40¢, cabbages 3@3 25 Pp 100, apples 
2 50@3 50 P bbl, pears 3 50a@5, quinces 2 50@4, cran- 
berries 7 50@8. 


OHIO—At Columbus, vegetables rule _ fairly 
active. Potatoes abundant,Hebron, Burbank and 
Rose 20@25e P bu, onions 35c, new cabbage $3@ 
350 P 100, tomatoes 1@1 25 p bu, apples 1 50@1 75 
P bbl, celery 40@50ce Pp dz, chestnuts 3 50, cranber- 


ries 8a@9 }~ bbl. Poultry market dull and weak, 
farmers underfeeding their stock. Chickens 6c p 
ib l w, T@7ie dw, turkeys 7a8e 1 w, 8@9e dw, 
ducks 5@6e l w, 6@8e d w, geese 40@50ce ea, roost- 
ers 15@20c, fresh eggs l6a@1lic Pp dz. Live stock 
unchanged. Good to best steers 425¢@450 p 100 
ibs, milch cows 25435 ea, hogs 4 P 100 tbs, sheep 
250@3. Hides dull, cured 5}a@6}c tb, calfskins 7c, 


sheepskins 25 @50¢ ea, tallow 4c ) tb, 
Wool, little doing. Unwashed fine 8@9c p tb, med 
and coarse 12.@13}c, washed fine 12a@i4c, tub wash- 
ed 17@20c. Timothy seed 10c lower at $410 p 100 tbs, 
clover 3 50@3 75 P bu,old corn 30@338e, new 25¢c,oats 
20@23e, bran 15@16 P ton, shorts 14, screenings 13, 
loose hay 15@16 50, baled timothy 14 25q@16, oat 
straw 5 50@6, rye 6 50. 

At Toledo, poultry fairly firm. 
PP th l w, 9@10c d w, roosters 4@5c 
8c l w, 9@10e d w, ducks 7@8e 1 w, 
fresh eggs 16@1l7c P dz, cold storage 1ls@l4c. Pota- 
toes active, Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 30@32¢ 
P bu, onions 50@60e, turnips 9ce@$i P bbl, pars- 
nips 1 25@1 30, carrots 1@1 10, Hubbard squash 1@ 


grease lia2e. 


Chickens 7@8&c 
lw, turkeys 7@ 
geese 65@70c ea, 




























































INCUBATORS, 


iri f BROODERS, VEGETABLE ad 
CLOVER CUTTERS. 


(| BOWE and GRAIN MILLS, 


A complete line of poultry sun lies at 
lowest prices.Green 

cut bone will 3 

MAKE HENS LAY- 

in Winter and produce 

fertile eggs for hatch- 

. Send 4c.for catalog and valu- 









Absolutely 
Self-Kegulating, 





613 J Ohio St., QUINCY, LLL. 








BY STEAM -| 


HATCH CHICKENS &%. ST SSSir 
Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-R 
dating. Thousands in seeenel J 
ful operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percentage of| 












fertile eggs at less cost than « 
. any other Hatcher. Lowest 
Circulars free. Pa nay) first-class Hatcher - e 
send 6c. for GEO. H. af 
Illus. Catalogue. 1 late 12258. 6th St., Quincy, 
















= iINCUBATOR. 

ee UN Catalogue of G4 Pages. Gives 
= @fult information of cost of raising 
o poultry and atthe least expense. The 
=* 200k is worth dollars to you. Address 


VA.F. Williams, 59 Race St.,Bristol, Conn. me 


DO YOU KEEP A HEN? 


The feed is a very important consideration if 7 are 
keeping her for profit. Send for our catalog on K. 
Food and Cut Green Bone. BARTLETT & HOLMES, 
Soetegieid, Mass. C. A. BARTLETT, Worces- 
er, Mass. 


The Buckeye Route. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Ry. 


= the Shortest, Quickest and Best Line from COLUMBUS 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 


Parlor Cars by day and Pull- 
a journey over this line = 








And the great Northwest. 
man Sleepers by night render 
that cofld be desired. Try it. 


W. H. FISHER, G. z- & 
Colu 






y= 
‘bus, oO. 
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lic P th, spinach 50@52e p bu, endive 30a@35¢ Pp 
dz, cauliflower 1a@l 50, celery 40a42c, parsley lu 
kc. Bran 18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 18a@1), 
middlings 17@18, loose hay 15¢@16, baled timothy 
I3a@i4, oat straw 1a@lb, rye 4 505, 

At Dayton, strictly tresh eggs 20e Pp dz, chickens 
20.4 300 ea lw, ducks 2a@30e, lard 1l0e ) Ib, veal 
ealves $3 50a@5 50 }) 100 ibs, sheep Zaz 25, hogs 3 50 
a3. Bran 4 }) ton, middlings lic, oilmeal 1 10 
} 100 ths, cottonseed meal 1 10, old corn 30¢ py bu, 
new 25e, baled timothy hay 16@16 50, clover 9. 

At Cleveland, live stock moderately active. 
Good to best steers 34a@3 75 Pp 100 Ibs, veal calves 
62@575, heavy hogs 3804405, sheep 2 5043, 
lambs 3 a4, milch cows 3445 ea, good to ch un- 
washed wool Yal4e P Ib, hides 6}a7e, tallow 4e. 
Poultry easy. Hens 6a8e p tbl w, Ta@ve da w, tur- 
keys 7h@8e l w, 9a10e d w, ducks 8}a9e lw, geese 
60 aT5e ea, fresh eggs 1sa@18hsc¢ }) dz, cold storage 
lé6a@iic. Potatoes steady under moderate demand. 
Fey stock 284a350e ~ bu, carlots 2Waric, white 
onions 55@60c, red and yellow 35@40c, cabbage 2 
@250 Pp 100, celery 2Ba50e pP dz. Baled timothy 
hay 12@15 P ton, loose 1I5@17, oat or wheat straw 
5 0a6, rye 6@6 50, bran li4al425, middlings H@ 
16 50, cloverseed 4 45@4 60 P bu, timothy 1 90@2. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5944 307% 18g *3 75 *6 9 
New York, 69% 385, a4 "475 *7 25 
Boston, _ 4345 aa 275 *8 50 
Toledo, bs 3349 203, _ 42 
St Louis, 63 2745 \T4q 

Minneapolis, 57 - —_ 
San Francisco, *98%, *90 *85 7 0 - 
London, 7849 4746 _ _ - 


*Prices per ceutai. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 60°, 2756 1844 
May, 1896, 64, 293, 203, 


At Chicago, wheat is stubbornly steady and 
that is about all. Last week’s dull and narrow 
market, resulting in a final fractional 
advance, has been followed by more or 
less nervousness on the part of the bears 
this week pending the weather conditions 
in the winter wheat belt. This is really a 
dominant factor. As outlined in our special 
report found on another page, the drouth condi- 
tions in anumber of states have been pronounced 
and long drawn, and unless copious and soaking 
rains come speedily the crop is bound to enter the 
winter in less vigorous shape than would 
be welcome. Scattered showers the last few 
days have done something to relieve the situa- 
tion. Receipts in the northwest continue large 
and exert their old force, investors acting 
conservatively so long as the movement from 
farmers’ hands is so big. In spite of this week’s 
increase in the visible supply, public stocks are 
now about 30,000,000 less than a year ago, and the 
inquiry on foreign account sufficient to afford 
some encouragement. Exports are moderate but 
not large, and there is a fairly good home milling 
demand. December has sold above 6lec, followed 
by an irregular course, and the contract grade of 
cash wheat is still quotable around le Pp tb. May 
644,4654,c. No2spring in store 604ec, No3 58@60e, 
No 3 red 60144@62c, No 4 by sample 51',9@55c. 

Corn is showing substantial steadiness. The 
trade has long realized that the ’9% crop is a rec- 
ord breaker and is no longer scared. Exports con- 
tinue encouraging, foreign markets are sensitive 
to any advance on this side, it looks as though 
Europe will want a good deal of our corn, 
and the movement of old is liberal. On the 
other hand, the weather is generally 
faverable for curing, and new corn is rapidly ap- 
pearing in all western markets, public stocks nat- 
urally increasing steadily. Compared with the 
volume on the farms, however, the 7 or 8 millions 
in public warehouses look small. Shipping de- 
mand fairly good and liberal Quantities are still 
moving toward the east via lakes. December 
holds around 28e and May fractionally above 29c. 
Olid’ No 2 in store 314,@31'4¢, No 2 yellow 3144.@ 
3l44c, new No 3 by sample 27@27\<c, old 29@31%4ce, 
new No 4 254,@26'¢c. 

Near deliveries of oats gained %c last week, al- 
though interest is small. Market influenced to 
some extent by action of corn. Arrivals from the 
new crop are liberal, and good support is lacking, 
notwithstanding the outward movement on ship- 
ping account. Nov 18%4c, No 2 in store 18@18%4e, 
No 3 by sample 17@14c, No 3 white 18a 20c. 

Rye dull and neglected, arrivals continue moder- 
ate and so with the demand, shipping orders 
small and much of current receipts going to store. 
No 2 regular 38@38}c and by sample 384@39e, with 
No 3 37 @374e, Dee 40c, May 444@444e. 

The barley in and out movement continues on 
an even pace, and prices are substantially the 
same as those of a week ago. Undertone only 
steady, yet good barley will sell, and choice to 
fancy offerings are restricted and firmly held. 
Sales by sample on the basis of 40@45c, down to 22 
a30e tor thin and damaged or poorly colored: 

Flaxseed moderately active but at the expense 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


of prices, these losing 3$¢ last week, when No 1 
on track sold under 9le » bu and offerings ample 
all around so far this week. Arrivals continue lib- 
eral and in addition operators show a_ willingness 
to sell for future delivery. The accumulation of 
stocks in the northwest is a depressing factor. 
Dee 91je, May 97)498e. 

Timothy offerings have been shaken out to some 
extent, the market showing some recovery from 
the low prices last week. New orders for cash seed 
are light, however, and trade is rather dull. 
Prime cash 33 60@3 65 Pp etl, March 3285. Poor to 
choice country lots by sample 2 75@4. Clover dull 
under an indifferent shipping demand and _ prices 
little changed. Prime 6 85@6 90 p ctl, common to 
fair by sample 5 75@6 50, good buckwheat 85@90c. 

At Toledo, wheat rather dull but a shade steadi- 
er, influences at work being the uncertain condi- 
tion of the crop now in the ground and the known 
fact of big receipts in the northwest. No 2 68@ 
68hc, No 3 65a@65}c, Dee 68}$c, May 68}c. Corn neglect- 
ed on the part of speculators but a fair cash trade. 
No 2 338c, No 3 32ec, May, new crop delivery, 30c, 
Other coarse grains generally easy with oats 
around 21j¢ and rye 42c. Clover still shows need 
of export trade, ruling quiet but fairly steady un- 
der restricted offerings. Prime $4 20 p bu, Dec 44 
25, March 4 30. 

At New York, wheat a littie steadier owing to 
surroundings more favorable to higher prices in- 
eluding decreasing supplies in the U K, increasing 
export inquiry, possibility of feeble winter wheat 
fields and yood absorption by country millers. 
Speculation slack and price clianges small. No 
2redin elevator 9%4c, Dee 68%4c, May 71@71%4e. 
Flour negiected but 5@10e higher. Corn offered 
more sparingly on speculative account and some 
export inquiry. No 2 delivered 39%@40c, Dee 36c. 
Oats dull at 24ec with Dec 24c and May 25%4c. Rye 
neglected at 42a44c for carlots of state and Jersey, 
barley steadier at 35.@50c. ‘ 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm under fair sup- 
ply. Good to ch emy 22@23¢ } tb, dairy 21@22ce.— 
At Syracuse, active and firm. Good to ch emyZ20@ 
22c, dairy 17@20c.—At Buffalo, steady and firm. N 
Y and Pa fresh emy 23@23$c, western firsts 193@ 
20c, dairy 21@22e. 

At New York, receipts have been liberal 
throughout the week and included a good pro- 
portion ot fresh goods, which caused a slight let 
ting up of the firm feeling, but no change 
occurred in prices. Under grades are slow. 
NYand Pa extra emy 22!4,a23¢ P tb, Elgin and 
other western extras 23c, western firsts 21@21l¢e, 
seconds l6@l8e, N Y dairy half tubs extras 21e, 
firsts 18a@20c, western dairy firsts 14a@15c, seconds 
1l@i2c, June factory tirkins 13a@131!e, tubs, extras 
1342 al4c, firsts 114%,413c. Small selected lots us- 
ually command a premium of le over these prices, 

Ohio—At Columbus, market§ quiet, prices tend- 
ing downward. Good to ch emy tubs 15@18e ® tb, 
roll 13ec.—At Cleveland, moderately active. Good 
to ch cmy 18@22e, dairy 15@18c.—At Toledo, active 
and firm. Good to ch emy 18@20c, dairy 15@17e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices rule 
steady under moderate receipts. Western extra 
cemy 22}@23¢ P tb, fair to prime 19@22c, fey prints 
24@25c. 

At Chicago, an easier undertone is felt owing 
largely to the restricted outside demand and freer 
use of cold storage goods. Local consumption 
holds up well but is not large enough to handle 
the amount on sale. Dairies are not plentiful and 
sell readily. Good to extra emy 21}@22c Pp bb, 
firsts 19@20c, imt emy 15@17e, extra dairies (Cool- 
ey’s) 18@19¢, common to good 13@l16c, packing 
stock 7@10c. 

At Boston, fine fresh creamery is rather quiet 
with prices as last quoted. Northern and west- 
ern best keep well sold up and in fact for 
nearly all grades a_ steady moderate de- 
mand exists. Quotations for round lots of 20 to 50 
tubs are as follows: Vt and N H emy as- 
sorted sizes 22a23c PP th, northern N Y= 21@22c, 
eastern 19@20c, western 20a22c, northern’ firsts 
18a@19¢e, seconds 14@16c, extra Vt. dairy 19¢, N Y¥ 
18c, firsts 15a17¢, western dairies 12c. Prints 1@ 
2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, firm. Full cream 
cheddars 9@10c P th, flats 9@9}c, pound skims 3@ 








Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you _ the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 






































































Leather gets 


hard and brittlhe—use Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money, 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 


will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO., 
25 Lake St., Chicago 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
ev AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED. 


This is the only known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a sma! scale 
and for supplying water 
forany purpose on Stock 
Farms, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries 
Dairymen, &c, 2 

A RIFE RAM 
will elevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance. Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
tame cenditions. Ill. Catalogue and estimates free, 


RIFE ENGINE CO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Roanoke, Va 














Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts and Steel Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 
ards; Steel W rd, etc. Catalogue free. 

I 


Gu ire Fence 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, til. 


TO KEEP or prevent 
IT Secondary 
SWEET ° FERMEN- 


TATION. 
USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER 


It does not impair the taste. or flavor, it is thor- 
oughly reliable and absolutely harmless to the human 
System. 

SEND 35c. for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient 
for 40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbls., £1.50, 
receiver to pay’ charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. 
Price lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO,, 197 William St., New York. 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 
FOR MAPLE 
SORCHUM, CIDER, AND FRUIT JELLIES 


Write for 1896 Catalogue. 
THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. C0., Hudson, Ohio, or Montreal, P. @, 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. $. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IIL. 
































THE LATEST 


be, imt Swiss 13@14c¢.—At Syracuse, full cream 9a 
93¢.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1508 bxs 
offered, 9c bid, no sales made.—At Buffalo, firm 


for strictly prime. N Y western 


part skims 5aé6e. 


full cream 94@10c, 
7ase, 

At New York, demand holds up well and arriv- 
als have sold up pretty closely. Fancy fall makes 


occupy a strong position but inferior lots rule 
easy. Full cream York state large fey 93%4@10c 


» th for 94g @10e for whiteand 10%,@l1lc 
for small toch small 914@10'ee, part 
skims, Chenango Co 7@7'c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, the expected rise in prices 
has occurred caused by killing of pastures. Ohio fa- 
vorite and family favorite 10c P th, N Y cream lle, 
limburger 13c, Swiss 17c.—At Cleveland, quiet and 


colored, 


do. Good 


firm. Full cream cheddars 10@11i}ec, flats 9@9}c, 
skims 5a&e, imt Swiss 10@11¢c.—At Toledo, fairly 
firm. Full cream cheddars 10@ll1e, flats 8@9c, 


pound skims 8c. 

Philadelphia, offerings of 
N Y factory new ch 
large 10}c, fair 


Pennsylvania—At 
choice late made goods light. 
small lie, fair to good 10@10}c, ch 
to good 9}410}e, part skims 6@8he. 

At Chicago, there isa healthy movement in 
the cheese market. Shipment demand is good 
and receipts ample for requirements, Prices hold 


up well, helped doubtless by reports of a light 
fall make. Full cream western twins 8si@9}c 
cheddars &@8}c, Young America 9@9}¢, small fia 
filled cheese 7a@7ic, new No 1 Swiss 10@10}¢, brick 
7@s8e. 

At Boston, the market holds a firm tone with 
many fancy lots held above the market but few 
sales over quotations. N Y_ full cream, small 


sizes 10}¢lle P th, large 10@10h¢, firsts Sade, V1 

small, extra, 10}@11l¢, large 1%@10se, sage cheese 

lije¢, skims 3a@5c, full cream Ohio flats 9%) @10¢e, 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UricaA, N Y¥, Oct 28—The cheese market here 
this week was practically $c higher all around 
than a week ago. Perhaps large echeese.is rela- 
tively higher than small, but no difference seems 
to be made between white and colored. A few 


small skims are quoted at }¢ under the ruling on 
large full creams. The latter sold high to-day on 
buying for home trade, as itis likely that there 
will ot be very many of them in market later on. 
The sales take stock down to Sept 22 on an aver- 
age, but two or three salesmen disposed of all 
their Sept make, and at least one put in a week 
of October, being enticed to do so by the offer of 
10e, which is not quoted in the regular list of trans- 
actions. Most of the factories in this section will 
close this week, but as they have the rest of their 
Sept and all their October cheese to sells the board 


will hold its regular sessions until Dee 2. But 
there will be no every-other-day cheese made. 
Transactions were as follows: Large 1020 bxs at 


9e, 1572 at Yjc, 120 at 9ic; 
small white 100, at 103¢; small colored, 610 at 104¢; 
446 at 108c, 830 at 10%¢; small skims, 500 at 9k 
Total, 6150 bxs against 6829 one year ago. 

At Little Falls the sales were 261 bxs at 9}e, 
737 at 94e, 2599 at 9c, 1539 at 10c. Most of those be- 
low 10¢ were unde rstood to Total 5156 
bxs. 


large white, 952 at 93c; 


ve skims. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, general strength characterizes the 
trade with «a moderately ready outlet for current 
offerings. Receipts from drouth sections show 
the effects of short pasturage, and prices are fully 
as high as at any time recently. The market for 
milk on the platforms remains at $1 52 per can of 
40 qts. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 





cans for the week ending Oct 28 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West R R, a 24,657 = 
N ¥ Central, 15,131 23 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,592 1,364 — 
West Shore, 8,786 234 326 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,425 158 _ 
N ¥ & Putnam, 3,660 -~ — 
New Haven «& H, 4,941 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 40,364 1,302 — 
Long Island, 682 _ - 
N J Central, 1,575 30 ~ 
Lehigh Vv ailey, 6,948 101 — 
IR “T” Co, 5,892 464 ~ 
Other sources, 4,200 - = 
Total receipts, 151,753 4,404 1,506 
Daily average, 21,679 632 215 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The Pennsylvania Tobacco Crop. 

The efforts of our efficient correspondentsin the 
tobacco growing sections of the Keystone state, 
with special investigations of our own, enable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to present avery close 
estimate of the area and production of leaf tobacco 
this year compared to the °92 crop and also the 
crop of 1889 as returned by the federal census. A 
census of the ’92 crop was taken by the New York 
Homesteadsince merged into this journal. That 
crop in Pa was not of extra quality, while the 
93 and °9 growths had buta very small pro- 
portion of fine wrappers. Someof the new crops 


are fine but as a whole will hardly average better 
than the ’94 crop. About two-thirds the new crop 
is Havana seedleaf, the rest domestic seedleaf. 


Poor quality and low prices have reduced the acre- 
age and consequent crop as shown in the follow- 





ing table compiled by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIst?T from its own returns: 


--Acreage- Cases 350 lbs 








Counties, 1889 1892 1895 1889 1892 1895 
Berks, 100 oo — 188 — — 
Bradford, 371 1,305 5 7,000 2,428 
sucks, 330 310 1,075 803 
Chester, 718 510 1,748 1,242 
Clinton, 425 376 1,296 611 
Dauphin, 116 -- 3 -= - 
Lancaster, 18,007 1! 5, Sot 12,250 54,908 43,810 35,906 
Lebanon, 280 238 124 788 816 354 
Lycoming, 126 103 os 385 353 — 
Northumberland, 157 117 _- 436 401 -- 
Tioga, 457 519 326 1,425 1,778 931 
York, 5,669 4,212 2,988 17,794 14,441 8,537 
Others, 199 704 970 608 2.356 2,840 
Total, 6, 95 23,728 19, 4: 39 82.727 75,074 53,652 






August Import Wrapper Trade. 

That the Sumatra tobacco trade in America is in 
close quarters is shown in the table below which 
clearly sets forth the business of the first 8 mos of 
the year 1895, as compared with a corresponding 
period of last year. The decrease in imports and 
the re-exports for 8 mos of ’95 more than equal the 
net imports. 


SUMATRA IMPORTS GREATLY INCREASED. 


Im- Re- Net 
ported exported imports 
Tn August, 1894, 702,784 88,553 614,231 
In August, 1895, 700,095 145,437 544,658 
Decrease in imports, 2,689 59,4573 
Increase re-exports, 56,884 
Eight inos 1894, 642,614 3,965, 186 


by 607,800 
Eight mos 1895, 3,026,282 1,116,870 


1,909,352 





2,055,834 


Decrease in imports, 1,581,578 
Increase re-exports, 474,256 

NEW YORK—The tobacco market at Baldwins- 
ville bas been fairly active the past week with 


prices firm. At Fulton, Mr King sold 60 ¢s 93 Hav 
to Charles Mills. At Navarino, Skinner & Frazer 
have been buying low grade ‘93 leaf. At Cato, I. 
Frankil has secured some 794. At Fayetteville, 
Charles Snyder has bought leaf for Koenig, Pop- 
per & Co, in all about 300 es, some at l2a@13c. At 
Elbridge, William Ward has bought a few lots. 
At Clay, Wallace Lee has been in the market buy- 
ing. At Butier, the ’93 and ’94 crops are being 
bought up at a lively rate, at prices ranging from 
8 to 10¢ for the best lots. This demand has 
caused the ’95 crop to become firmer, and farmers 


are holding on to it. The crop is nearly 
all cured, and while it resembles the 94 
in quality, it will be lighter in color. At 


Van Buren, Mr Cruise of Baltimore has sec ure ra 
100 cs, among them crops as follows: 13 es °93 at 
1144¢ through, 8 es 793 at942¢ running, 26 ¢s 93 at 
10e and ’94 at 12Zc. E. D. Sherwood sold 13 es ’93 at 10 
a3e and ’94 at 12@5e to Charles Snyder.—In the 
Chemung valley, the new crop is a superior one, 
and is curing down nicely. W. H. Lovell bought 
*94 crops at Horseheads of H. Snell at 8¢ and an- 
other of John Van Gaasbeck at 8%4c. Good prices 
are expected for the new crop.—At Way erly, Mrs 
Sophia Doane sold a ’% crop at 13c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster oon has 
shown considerable improvement of late. Sales 
last week aggregated 1300 es, some being wrappers 
which brought very satisfactory prices.—In the 
Tioga valley, at Lawrenceville, several ¢ rops were 
nipped by frost. Simeon Spaulding sold a ’S crop 
at 4a8e.—The experiment land of the Lancaster 
Co tobacco growers’ association at Rocky Springs 
is laid off in two divisions and each division con- 
tains five plots; one plot in each division corre- 
sponds with a — in the other, the same fertili- 
zers being used on them. Last year one of the 
fertilizers, compounded by Dr Freer, gave equally 
good results, both at Rocky Springs and at Done- 
gal Springs—better than any of the rest. This 
same formula was again tried this year and again 
did better than any of the rest. This seems to in- 
dicate that a very superior tobacco fertilizer has 


been hit upon. If nothing further than this 
should ever result from these experiments the 
money these experiments have so far cost will 


have been well expended. The formula is made 
as follows: Dissolved bone black 880 lbs, carbon- 
ate of potash and magnesia 715 lbs and cotton- 
seed meal 1350 lbs p a. 


WEST VIRGINIA tobacco in Lincoln, Logan, 
ae and Cabell counties suffered severely by 
frost last month. The crop was said to be the fin- 
est ever raised in the state and a great yield was 
expected, «The damage is estimated at $60,000.— 
For the season to date, 1592 hhds West Virginia 
leaf have been sold on the breaks at Cincinnati, O. 





Tonic for Poultry.—R. H. B. wants a recipe for 
a tonic for poultry: Powdered capsicum 1 02, pow- 
dered ginger 40z, powdered gentian 4 02, } owde red 
anise 4 0z, powdered cardamom 4 07; mix and 
a dessert spoonful mixed in ground food for six 
fowls once a day for one week, then skip a week 
and give again and so on. 


 ENSILAG® 


AND FODDER-CUTTE f all sizes, 
the tastest cutting and be st ever Ai inciud- 
ing Carriers, both straight and 
angle, of any length required. 
for full informa- 
tion about Cut- 
ters, Carriers and 7 
Drag-aw Machines, 
and “Why _ Ensilave 
Pays,” send for Ensi- 
lage Catalogue. 
For the best Horse SS a = 
powers, Threshers, C lover hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed- 
mills, Circular-saw Machines. er a and Dor. 
nowers, send for Feariess Catalogu 

Address, MINARD MARDER, C obleskill, N.Y 
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MARKET S---TOBACCO 


Bd7 


[11] 
Scrofula Bunches 


Formed on my neck and humor broke out on 
my face. Sores came on my forehead and 
caused ine much suf- 
fering I took my 
# doctor's prescriptions 
for the blood and 
other troubics, with- 
out much benefit. 
The scrofula not im- 


proving I resorted to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
upon the 
mendatio n 


recom- 
of my 
and it 
a permanent 


friends, has 
effected 
cure. Hood's Sarsa- . 
parilla has also given Zp! 
ime strength and renewed health. 


Ig ladiy 
recommend it as an effective blood medicine.’ 


Miss CARRIE M. 
P. O. address 


WELLS, Sanbornton, N. H. 


; Laconia. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only_True Blood. Purifier prominently 





in the public eve. $1; six for $5 

| ee eee 

are tasteless, mild. effect 
_ Hood’ S$ Pills ive. All druggists. 25c. 





~ Animat Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Company oe oe 
[43 Chatham st. DOSIOM 


the Bowker 








THOMPSONS» BANNER 


CUTTER. 


(Hand and Power.) 
Cuts all kinds of 
roots and vege- 
tables for Stock 
Feeding. Only ma- 
chine made with 
self-feeder. War- 
ranted to do per- 
os work. Feed 
eft in shape to prevent all i oO 
choking. Used everywhere. Addres: 
O. E. THOMPSON & SONS, Noe7 liver St., Ypeilanti, Mich, 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For ~l! Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “*Book_on Mills” 
and sample mea! FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 
Reduced Prices for’95. & 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
99 Day Street, 

























ind anapol is, ind 
HARRISON’S 


BuRR-STO STOWE FEED MILLS 


best constructed, icast com plicated 
and fastest grinding milis yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the World's Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 for 
Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
Send 2c. stamp for our 
= 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
- LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
Box N, New Haven, Conn. 









SATISFACTION A 
GUARANTEED. 








“Fli’ Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 







46 Inch Bell 
Feed Opening #4 


Send for 64 page illustrated oY stei 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, II. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


—TO- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1896, 
whos* names reach us before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special iuducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subseribe. 

Asan inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at 81 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass and make good use of the above 
offer. 
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NEW YORK. 
Brainard, Rensselaer Co 6, Oct 26—J. D. 


Tompkins has recently sold three head of his 
thoroughbred Jersey cattle to go to Ames, Ia. 
Buckwheat has taken a fall in price to 30c per 
bu. Straw is going up and sells readily at 
$9.50 per ton. Apples bringing all prices ac- 
cording to quality. Weather has been fine for 
farm work. A few are done _ husking corn. 
Uats very cheap this fall. 

Cambridge, Washington Co Go, Oct 25—Farm- 


ers inaking good use of the pleasant weather 


harvesting crops Which are giving abundant 
yields, especially corn and potatoes. Pota- 
toes are low. George M. Sweet has had his 


corn threshed by an ordinary grain thresher 
wita excellent results. The fodder was shred- 
ded tine and very little corn wasted. He got 
220 bu from 3 3-4 acres. The corn must be 
handled as there is danger of heating. Roads 
in tine condition. W. L. Hitchcock has 
bought a windmill to supply his farm with 
water. 

Dover, Dutchess Co Q, Oct26—Farmers busy 
with fall work. Some are done husking and 


others have not yet commenced. Some are 
taking cabbage to market. Not much pork 
being fattened in this locality this season. 


The recent rain has not started fall feed. 


Constable, Franklin Co of, Oct 26—We have 
been having some very cold weather in this 


section for the time of year. Potatoes all dug 
and they were a pretty good crop. In some 
places they were badly affected by scab. Corn 


a good crop and not all husked yet. In fact, it 
is the best that we have had for several years. 
But both corn and potatoes are so cheap that 
it is doubtful if at present prices they will pay 
the producer more than 50c per day for the 
labor expended. Apples a rather small crop 
this year. 

Carmel, Putnam Co a, Oct 25—Picking apples 
and husking corn is the order of the day. 
The corn yield is immense. Cattle go into 
the barns in poor shape and will require plen- 
ty of hay and feed to get them into good con- 
dition. It will be a hard winter for most 
farmers. 

* 
Easton, Washington Co G, Oct 26—Potatoes 


nearly all dug and the yield immense. Some 


of the tubers are very large. Philip Dwyer 
claims he has 12 potatoes that weigh 60 Ibs. 
J. Dougery has a force of men and teams 


the wood lot he bought of G. 
Apples ashort crop and some have 


clearing 
Morrison. 


been sold for 75c to $1 per bbl. Others are 
holding for higher prices. Corn a large crop 
but not much of it husked. Farmers have 


most all disposed of their pigs at6 per cwt. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





Charles Thompson is running a meat cart. 
A large acreage of wheat and rye has been 


sown. John Hogan is supplying farmers with 
cows from the west. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co G, Oct 25—The potato 
crop in this section is immense. Olin T. 
Hinman has harvested over 2000 bu and D. 
Hoagland of Stamford 3000 bu. The yield 
is from 175 to 300 bu per acre. The farmers 
are putting them in the cellar for higher 
prices. 

Jackson, Washington Co G, Oct 25—Martin 


Dunn has a new press in his cider mill and is 
prepared to make cider. Several have sold 
their pigs at 4c per lb live weight. Apples 
scarce. Potatoes a large crop generally. Many 
yet to be dug. Eggs scarce and high. Chick- 
ens bring 10c per lb live weight. C. B. Carter 
is selling his apples to private customers in 
Greenwich and Cambridge. 


Middletown. Delaware Co q, Oct 25—Farm- 
ers have their fall work quite well out of the 
way and some have secured their winter 
wood. Crops all gathered and_ threshing 
mostly done. All crops quite satisfactory ex- 
cept hay which is, shorter than ever before 
and that hits the dairy farmer harder than the 
loss of any other crop. It is more difficult in 
mountainous Delaware to obtain hay than any 
other feed and consequently an enormous 
number of dairy cows are being sold at low 


prices. A local drover has bought 40 cows of 
one Roxbury dairyman at $7 per head. The 
drouth continues with cold, dry winds. Wa- 


ter low but springs holding out beyond all ex- 
pectations. There is one redeeming feature 
and that is that dairies will get a thorough as- 
sorting and the unprofitable cows and old 
serubs will all have to go. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co O, Oct 25—This is 
proving a very’ cold and dry fall. Potatoes 
not all harvested and sales are light with low 
prices ruling. There has been some fall plow- 
ing done. Farmers complain of the ground 
being too dry. Corn as good a crop as we 
have had for years. Beans also a good crop. 

Norwich, Chenango Co Oo, Oct 26—The sum- 
mer is past and harvest nearly ended. All in 
all it has been a profitable season for the 
farmer in this locality. All crops good ex- 


cept grass. Pastures have been short. from 
spring to fall and the hay crop light. With 


the large corn crop and the practice of econo- 
my all the stock worth keeping can be kept 
through the winter. Many are putting in 


horse power and feed cutters to save all the 
coarse fodder. All kinds of stock low. No 
market for apples yet. The crop is good. 


Not as much plowing done here in the fall as 
there ought to be. A few large barns have 
been built the past season. This month has 
been cold and dry, giving opportunity for out- 
of-door work. Fresh cows worth $25 to 35. 
Some are feeding apples and potatoes to 
cows. Stock will go into winter quarters ear- 
ly on account of early cold and short pastur- 
age. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co 0,Oct 25—The corn crop 


in this section was excellent. A great many 
have filled silos which will go far toward 
making up for the small hay crop. Potatoes 


are yielding unusually well and are of very 
fine quality. Apples scarce in the valleys but 
on the hills a good crop. B. H. Sheldon has 
taken over $700 in premiums on stock at fairs 
this season. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co 6, Oct 26—Farm- 
ers have their potato crop nearly harvested. 
It has been very large and a good many are 
holding for higher prices. The corn crop be- 
ing husked is a good one. No fall plowing 
done as yet. Ground very dry and .a good 
many are short of water. Apples very scarce 
and of poor quality. 


Palatine, Montgomery Coa, Oct 25—John 
A. Nellis is building a hog pen and corn 
house on the farm of his son. Mr Smith is 
starting lodges of Patrons of Industry in 
Montgomery county and meeting with good 
success. Miss Emma Green of Rockwood is 
visiting her brother Loren at the home of 
Romane Saltsman. We had a light fall of 
snow Oct 20. Corn nearly all gathered and a 
very heavy crop. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co Q,Oct 25—Ground brok- 


en and foundation begun for the new milk 
factory that is to be erected by Messrs Ash 
and Essler, milk dealers of New York city. 
The completion of this structure will make 
three such in this town, constituting it 
one of the largest if not the largest milk 
station in tne state. The estimated cost 






of the water works when complete is 
$40,000. Cows are in stables and farm- 
ers feeding quite as heavily as in mid- 
winter. Some have been feeding grain since 
August. Corn about all husked and potatoes 
dug. The acreage of both crops was unusu- 
ally large and the yields good in quality as 
well as quantity. Some have sown rye for 


fall pasture and for plowing under as fertilizer 


next spring. Two of our farmers, who for 
many years have been engaged as milk pro- 


ducers, have gone out of the business. Fresh 


dairy cows are bringing good prices. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co G, Oct 26—Farmers 
still suffering from drouth. Many have had 
to draw water for weeks. Corn a good crop 
and of good quality. Potatoes yielding abun- 
dantly, but the grubs nearly destroyed the late 
varieties. Farmers have their fall work well 
along. Little fall plowing being done in this 
section. the ground being so dry as to make it 
impossible. Apples low. Butter in good de- 
mand. 


Ulysses, Tompkins Coo, Oct 


favorable for doing farm work. Wheat look- 
ing very well considering the dry weather 
that we are having. Wells and streams quite 


26—W eather 


low. The rainfall for October is below nor- 
mal. Buckwheat a good crop and secured in 


tine condition. Corn a fine crop and a large 
amount of it remains to be husked. Potatoes 
a large yield and nearly all dug. Quite a 
good many have been sold at 15 and 16c per bu 
and are being drawn to the station. Some are 
holding for an advance in price. Charles 
Ammack dug over 1100 bu from three acres. 


Farmers’ Institutes in this state during the 
coming season promise to be numerous if the 
scores of applications already filed with Direc- 
tor Smith can be taken as any sort of criteri- 
on. The director has just returned from the 
Atlanta exposition and is now busy compil- 


ing data with a view to making detinite ap- 
pointments. The same energy and ability 
which characterized the past season’s work 
will be employed in the ensuing campaign 
and the institutes of the Empire state will 
take rank with those of any other in interest 


and practical educational facilities. 

A Coming Big Show of Live Stock—A unique 
exhibitidn of cattle, sheep and hogs under the 
auspices of the live stock society of America 
will be held in Madison Square garden, New 
York city, Nov 25-30. The names of the offi- 
cers are G. Howard Davison president, Pres- 
cott Lawrence vice-president,*- Thomas H. 
Terry secretary and G. Howland Leabitt treas- 


urer. Among those interested are James G. 
K. Duer, Prescott Lawrence, John Jacob 
Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, George Work, 


J. Pierpont Morgan, George J. Gould, Sidney 
D. Ripley, William H. Tailer, Frederick Geb- 
hard, Theodore A. Havemeyer, Stanford 
White, Kingsley Magoun, Francis P. Magoun, 
Thomas H. Terry and F. G. Griswold of New 
York and William R. Hearst of San Francisco. 
Liberal cash prizes will be awarded, aggregat- 
ing more than $15,000. It is said there will be 
among breeding stock full classification for 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen Angus, Jer- 
sey, Guernsey and Holstein-Friesian cattle; 
Shropshire, Southdown, Cotswold, Dorset and 
Merino sheep and Berkshire and Yorkshire 
swine. Strange tosay the managers have left 
out classes for Poland-China, Essex and Ches- 


ter-White swine, but there is no doubt that 
they have good reason forso doing. In the 
absence of a fat stock show in Chicago this 


How to Save Money and Health. 

Most people have some trouble with their 
health, which they would like cured if it could be 
done easily and cheaply. Dr Greene, of 35 West 
i4th St, New York City, who is the most 
cessful specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, makes the following offer: He gives you 
the privilege of consulting him, free of charge, 
through his great system of letter correspond- 
ence. Write him just how ygu feel and what 
symptoms trouble you. He will answer your let- 
ter, explaining your case thoroughly, telling just 
what ails you and how to get strong and well. He 


suc- 


gives the most careful attention to every letter, 
and makes his explanations so clear that you 
understand exactly what your complaint is. And 


for all this you pay nothing. You do not leave 
your home and have no doctor’s fee to pay. 
The doctor makes a specialty of treating pa- 
tients through letter correspondence, and is hav- 
ing wonderful success. He is the dicoverer of that 
celebrated medicine, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. If you write him at once you 
will doubtless be cured.—[ Adv. 








year the association have concluded to offer 
three prizes in each ring for the classes in fat 
stock, 30 to first, 20 to second and 10 to third. 
A number of 100 sweepstakes prizes will be 
given and 150 championship added. There 
will be departments for‘poultry, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, etc. Entries close 
Nov 9. 

Experts Not Numerous—The examination 
announced in THE AGRICULTURIST to take place 
Oct 24 in Albany, for milk and vinegar ex- 
perts to be employed in the department of ag- 
riculture, attracted five persons. The _ posi- 
tions in question pay from $900 to 1200 per an- 
num. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Oct 26—Farmers have been busy 
getting their cabbage to market. It has ad- 
vanced some in price of late. Potatoes good 
in quality but yield not up to the average. 
Corn a good crop. Potatoes have declined in 
price and not many are being shipped. 


MARYLAND. 





Burkittsville. Frederick Co 0, Oct 26—The 
prolonged drouth still prevails and wheat that 
was sown almost a month ago has not yet ap- 
peared above ground. Pastures drying up and 
farmers will be compelled to feed their stock 
at least two months earlier than last year. 
The new crop of hay has been increasing in 
price ever since haying and farmers expect 
this product to bring $20 per ton _ before 
spring. Chestnuts being gathered, but not up 
to the average in quality. 

Montgomery Co 0, Oct 26—The severe drouth 
continues, this being the third month without 


rain. Wells are drying up and the wheat and 
rye which have been sown show but little 


signs of sprouting. A very short crop is an- 
ticipated. 
Washington Co D—Nearly all the corn ma- 


tured early, very little being damaged by 
frost. The early crop of potagoes was a good 
one but the prices rule very low. The Ha- 
gerstown fair held Oct 17 was well attended, 
nearly 25,000 people being present on candid- 
dates’ day. The feature of the fair was the 
poultry exhibit, there being 4721 entries. 
This serves to show the great interest taken in 
this important and rapidly growing branch of 


farming. The Polish breeds seemed to pre- 
dominate. Gardner Oliver of Newark, Del, 


exhibited a pair of bronze guinea fowls which 
attracted deserved attention. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Factoryville. Wyoming Co 5, Oct 25—Dig- 
ging wells seems to be the order at present, for 
though we have had occasional light rains not 
enough water has fallen to replenish wells 
and springs. Itis said the ground has not 
been dry so deep in 25 years. Some have 
sunk their wells to a depth of 35 or 40 ft and 
find no water. D. C. Proper raised 35 bu_ of 
potatoes on a plot of ground 45 by 85 ft. Ten 
of the tubers filled a peck measure, but An- 
drew Green of Benton has nine tubers that fill 
the measure. Mr Proper will commence soon 
to rebuild his barns which were destroyed by 
tire. C. D. Wall has sold his entire herd of 
cows, 21 in number, and also a large quantity 
of fodder corn. - 


Westfall, Pike Co o, Oct 25—Jacob 
captured a bold chicken thief 


Schorr 
at Milford and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, aud advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
@sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in thisdepartment will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 
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XFORD DOWNS.—A grand lot of Ram Lambs, bred from an 
. imported ram, weigh* 307 lbs. Took first premium New York 
State Fair. Also thoroughbred Bronze Turkeys. WM. EMPIE 
Minaville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
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THE FARMERS 


had him landed in jail to await the action of 


the court. The first deer killed this sea- 
son was shot at Sheriff Hoffman’s in Ding- 
man township by a party of hunters. No 
hounding of deer allowed in this county. The 
hunting season for rabbits commenced last 
week. They are reported quite plentiful this 
year. Owing to the very low price of potatoes 
many farmers of Wayne Co are feeding them 
to cows. Big catches of Delaware river eels 
are reported. Christian Haussmann, a farm- 
er and butcher who lately shot and killed 


Squire Newberger at Tafton, is still at large. 
The county has offered $500 for his capture. 
The weather was cold enough the first part of 
this week to freeze the ground quite hard. 
Considerable rain has been received this 
fall but not enough to replenish wells. Del- 
aware river is still very low. This has been 
a very hard year on pastures and new seed- 


ing. Farmers have already done considerable 
feeding. Grain has not grown much this 
fall. Prices of eggs and butter improving but 


corn and potatoes going lower. Cabbage not 
avery good crop. This has been a hard year 
on renters. 

The Montour Co 0 Fair closed Oct 19 after a 
most successful exhibition at Danville. The 
entries were choice, varied and numerous. 
The exhibit of live stock was unusually good. 


Pure-bred and grade Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Shorthorns, Durhams, Holsteins, Ayrshires 
were plentiful and fine, while Southdown 


sheep and Chester White swine were also 
prominent. Horses and mules and all kinds 
of poultry were shown. Im the culinary de- 
partment butter, canned meats, vegetables, 
fruits, bread, cake and other delicacies dem- 
onstrated that the ladies of the county have 
mastered the culinary art. The vegetable and 
fruit show was led by two enormous pump- 
kins weighing 190 and 218 Ibs_ respectively. 
A dozen red beets were shown that filled a 1-3 
bu basket. The potatoes were all large, Blue 
Victors being the largest and Rutral New 
Yorker No 2 the smoothest of the large tu- 
bers. There were no Freemans exhibited, 
although there were some excellent specimens 
of this variety produced in this county. In 
beans Carolina, Lima, Marrowfat, White Kid- 
ney and other kinds were shown. Ears of 
field corn 15 to 16 in long were seen, while 
Golden and White rice popcorn made a pretty 
contrast side by side. Apples, pears and 
quinces made up the fresh fruits. In the art 
and fancy work department the agricultural 
class was again in the lead. A large oil 
painting was very much admired and a crayon 
by Miss Bessie Vastine entitled Pharaoh’s 
Horses showed strong imagination and much 
skill in execution. The merchants and busi- 
ness men of Danville have been liberal in of- 
fering special prizes and prompt in paying the 
same. <A very pleasant feature was children’s 
day, when every school child received a free 
ticket, about 6000 children being on _ the 
grounds at one ‘time. There was a lack of 
dairy machinery, no creamers or separators 
being on exhibition. This was probably due 
to the lack of space, the buildings being filled 
with perishable goods. A shed for machinery 
would be an improvement much appreciated 
by exhibitors and visitors alike. 


DELAWARE. 


Middletown, Newcastle Co 6, Oct 25—The 
tomato season is over and those who expected 
a big crop are disappointed. The dry weather 
and early frosts injured the crop to such an 
extent that it was almost an entire failure. 
The corn crop is being harvested and the 
yield will be large but the present market 
outlook is not encouraging. A few more 
weeks will wind up farm work for this year. 

Milford, Kent Co 0, Oct 26—Most 


ers through seeding. Wheat and 
crops rather short. Tomato crop 





all farm- 
winter oats 
only one- 
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third the average. Not as much wheat sown 
as would have been if the ground could have 
been plowed. Peach crop was first-class and 
buyers paid out $30,000 per week for fruit in 
this vicinity. Some of the very finest were 
obtained right around Milford. 








The Hop 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Oct 29—A fair business has been 
done at this market the past week and a some- 
what free movement is reported in the interior. 
The supply of strictly choice hops, suitable for 
shipping, is moderate just at present and prices 
on such are firm. Otherwise the tone of the mar- 
ket is only steady and it is often Shard scratching 
to obtain the prices quoted. Reports from the 
plantations indicate a general tendency among 
growers to hold out for higher prices, although 
some are letting go their crops at what they can 
get, usually within the range of 7@9c, and occa- 
sionally 10c. Trading in foreign markets is Slarge- 
ly limited to best grades and general business is 
slow. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


llovement and [larket. 





Oct 23 Oct 25 Oct 28 
State N Y crop ’95, seedlings, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
si “ “«_ “ ned to prime, 7@8 7@8 7@8 
6“ “ « 94, choice, @7 5@7 6@7 
“ “ “ “ined to prime, 444@54¢ 434@53¢ 43,@51¢ 
ri “+ Sem, 3@4 3@4 ja@4 


“ “* old olds, 144@3 14@3 = 144@3 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, l0c l0c 10 
- - “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 


crop '94 choice, 7 7 7 
- med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
“ “ common, 3144@444 334@434 31,@4% 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 

Impt’s 

Domestic Exp’tsto from 

receipts Europe Europe 

Bales Bales Bales 

Week ending Oct 22, 6,689 1,413 42 

Corresponding week last year, 7,190 2,598 214 

Since Rept 1, 1895, 14,805 4,07 117 

Same time last year, 22,445 6,695 465 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

BEARDS HOLLOW (Schoharie), Oct 21—Some 
farmers are cleaning up their hop yards, stacking 
poles and burning vines. The price of hops is 
around 7 to 10¢ P that present with few sales at 
that. 

ONEONTA (Otsego), Oct 2i—About one-third the 
usual amountof hops were raised, many being 
plowed up last spring. Nosales as yet reported. 

Shipments from Norwich, Chenango Co: Oct 3, 
by S.& F. Uhlman 10 bales to Springfield (Mass) 
Brewing Co; Oct 9, by J. D. Reed 78 bales to New 
York; Oct 15, by S. & F. Uhlman, 45 bales to 
Albany. 

Shipments of hops from jCobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, during the week ending Oct 26: By John §S. 
Hutt 62 bales, J. L. Bergh 15 bales, John H. Tator 
15 bales, all to New York, T. E. Dornett four lots 
of 56, 28, 32 and 51 bales respectively to N Y and 
one lot of 23 bales to Albany. Total shipments 
282 bales. : 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Oct 11—Receipts] during 
the past week amounted to 1650 bales from the 
surrounding country and 1150 from abroad,a total 
of 2800 bales against 4200 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. The hops from middle 
France usually give satisfaction and for such 
there is a ready sale at existing prices.—At Alost, 
Belgium, harvest is ended and the crop shows a 
wide range of quality. Prices have held up well 
and the tendency of the market remains firm. 





The highest estimate placed upon the English 
crop just prior to the figures —— by the 
bd of agr is 550,000 cwts, and the lowest 480,@00. 
According to the Mark Lane Express, itis believ- 
ed the ’95 crop will closely approximate 516,000 
ewts or 8 3-4 cwts P acre upon the 59,000 acres un- 
der cultivation. In parts of Kent and Sussex the 
yield did not exceed 7 and a good many acres in 
the east and middle Kent, Surrey, Hants, Worces- 
ter and Hereford upon which not more than 9 
were grown. At the same time in all these coun- 
ties there are large districts yielding 10 ewts and 
more. The quality of the °9 crop is somewhat 
disappointing. From East Kent very fine samples 
have — shown and the crop at large may be 
said to be equal to the av in respect to brewing 
power, but scarcely up in color. 











If you want a sure relief for 
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pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
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Fluctuations in Grange [Membership 


SHOWING WHO PAY THE BILLS. 

The national grange gets its principal revenue 
from the dues of 5¢ per year paid to it by the 
state granges for each member in the subordinate 
lodges. These payments of late years were larg- 
est for the 12 months ended Sept 30, 1893, when the 


national grange received from this source about 
$10,250, or the dues for 205,750 members. Its total 
receipts that year were $18,246. The hard times 


following reduced the payment of dues for 184 to 
swelled the total to 12,500), 


$4535 (other receipts 

representing 127,000 members. No such falling off 
in actual membership has occurred, but there 
was delay in paying dues and much of this 


loss has been made up the present year. In ’92, na- 
tional dues were paid on 145,360 members or $7268, 


against 140,000 members paying $6996 in ‘91. Na- 
tional grange total receipts have averaged more 
in the past five years than before since 1879. Here 


is atable showing the payments of dues by each 
state grange in 1893 and the total paid forthe four 
years 1891-4 inclusive, with a column showing what 
per cent of the national grange’s aggregate receipts 
from dues for the four years was paid by each 
state. The average paid membership for the four 
years computed at 5c¢, and the membership paid 
for in 1893 are also given: 

Paid 


—Dues paid national—, 
membership 


yrange 





1893. 1891-4 pet 1893 av4yrs 
New York, $2,142 $6,106 2 2.840 30,530 
Pennsylvania, 50,340 21,860 
Ohio, 19,500 18,025 
Maine, 17,820 15.315 
Massachusetts, 17.640 10.810 
Connecticut, 9,840 ; 
New Hampshire, 
Michigan, 11,600 
Illinois, 6.980 
California, 3.500 
Indiana, 1,060 
Oregon, 2.100 
New Jersey, 4,120 
Missouri, 1,480 
Kz ay 1.660 
Tex 1,060 
Rhode Island, 1,440 
Vermont, 3,160 
Nebraska, 460 
Delaware, 980 
Washington, 80 
Mary land, ~ 
Wisconsin, 1,440 
lowa, 760 
West Virginia, 680 
Mississippi, 780 
Kentucky, 740 
Alabama, 400 
Minnesota, 400 
Virginia, 420 340 
North Carolina, 280 285 
Colorado, 460 225 
Tennessee, 260 210 
Georgia, 55 

180 45 





South Carolina, 











Total, $10,2 87 330,906 196,740 154,535 


——— 
NEW YORK. 
Many Prizes at Madison. 

Madison grange No 716, held its first annual fair 
at grange hall Oct 9. The hall was tastefully trim 
med for the occasion by the steward, A, L. 
Loomis, who also arranged the exhibits in a most 
attractive manner. ‘The fancy work, pictures, 
flowers, canned fruit and culinary exhibits were 
arranged in the hall, while the fruit, vegetables, 
grain, ete, were displayed ina vacant store beneath 
which was kindly offered by Brother Dunster for 
the purpose. The judges for the different depart- 
ments were chosen from outside the grange. The 
udges for the fancy work department, Mrs 0. C. 
bic knell, Mrs Fred Howard, Mrs F red Collister, 
gave the following report: Silk quilt, Ist prize, 
Mrs Charles Lewis; 2d, A. L. woomis; 3d, Mrs 
Charles Welch; sofa pillow, 1st, Mrs Harriet Lewis; 
29d, Mrs D. Leland; 3d, A. L. Loomis; crocheted 
spreads, ist, Mrs SHarriet Lewis; 2d, Miss Oella 
fichmond; 3d, Mrs Charles Welch; ) patchwork 
quilt, 1st, Miss Hattie Stowell; 2d. fiss Mary 
Frederic; crocheted work, 1st, Mrs L. T. Coe; em- 
broidery, Mrs Elizabeth Lewis; drawn work, 
Ist and ee A. L. Loomis ;chinatea set,Mrs Charles 
Welch. Especial mention should be made of the 
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,Ess NOTICES. 


throat 
voice, 


Brown’s Bronchial Treches relieve 
irritations caused by cold or use of the 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 
surlington Stay-on blanket is not mis- 
stays on Without a surcingle and fits like 
as seve nty-five style sare onthe 
and durable, as a perusal 
Write to the ‘Bur 
Wis, for it 


The 
named; 
a tailor-made coat, 
market, They are cheap 
of th catalog will convince 
lington Blanket company of Builington, 
and mention this paper. 


Most every boy or young man has use for a 
printing press, that will print cards. R. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt street, New York, advert 
a card printer in this issue, in which you can set 
any name in one minute and print 500 cards in an 
hour. On receipt of ten cents in stamps, they will 
send an outfit and a large catalog of one thou- 
sand bargains. 


Ises 


29ATRONS OF HUSBAND 


crotcheted spread by Mrs Harriet Lewis which is 
composed of 42 blocks, each containing 80,000 
stitches, besides the border, the one crocheted by 
Mrs Charles Welch which was brought from Eng- 
land over 50 years ago, the exceptionally beautiful 
crazy work quilt of Mrs Charles Lewis and the log 
eabin silk quilt of A. L. Loomis, containing 10,496 
pieces, The judges of painting were Mr and Mrs 
Lucre and Mrs House, who reported as follows: 
Pastel painting, A. Evelyn Coe ist; oil painting, 
Bertha Lewis Ist; Minnie Curtis 2d. A beautiful 
hair wreath y Mrs A.L. Brigham andaship and an 


ocean scene earved with a jackknife, of wood 
painted and ine losed in a frame by Miss Oella 
Richmond, a scroll of flowers by Minnie Curtis 


and a lovely bouquet by Mrs L. W. Peckham de- 
serve special mention. The judges of the culinary 
and cnnned fruit department were Mrs Joseph 
Forward, L. L. Coe and Ellison Rice. Mrs James 
Allen had a fine collection of canned fruit, inelud- 
ing a can of cherries putupin 79 Mrs Charles 
Lewis, Mrs A. J. Pierce and A, L. Loomis also iad 
a fine exhibit of canned truit and Brother Loomis 
had seme in his collection worthy of note from 
their novelty, being dandelions and congo ggeinante 
greens looking like spring and sweet cider a ye: 
old. Miss Mary Frederic exhibited a can of MP cme 
bearing the date, 1874. Miss Louisa Salsbury 
and Mrs Charles Weleh also had exhibits of 
canned fruit, Miss Anna Frederic took first prize 
on doughnuts, Mrs D. Leland on mince pie, Mrs 
James Allen on elderberry pie, Mrs Morton Lewis 
on biscuit, Mrs Charles Lewis on cookies and L. 
R. Bridge on fine Jersey “utter. The judges of 
fruit, vegetables, etc, were Thomas Austin, David 
Rice and A.C lyde Louis who awarded these prizes 
Apples, J. A. Henderson ist, D. Leland 2d, L. «3. 
Coe 8d; pears,"J. L. Dunster Ist, A.L. Loomis 2d, J. 
H. Allen 3d,potatoes, L. Morgan Ist, Charles Bar- 
ker 2d,A. J. Pierce 3d ;cabbage, Charles Welch Ist, 
H. C. Stowell 2d; beets, J. A. Henderson Ist, A. 
J. Pierce 2d; hops, A. J. Pierce 1st, L. R. Bridge 
2d; squash, Mrs E. G. Lewis 1st, H. C. Stowell ¢d? 
A. J. Pierce 3d; citron, Arthur Brigham ist; musk- 
melon, Charles Barker 1st; quinces, William Dun- 
gey 1st; peppers, Charles "Welch 1st; pumpkins, 
A. J. Pierce 1st. Onions, turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips and salsify were shown by H. C. Stowell 
who had a large and fine exhibition of garden 
roducts. For corn 8S. W. Peckham won Ist, A. J. 

ierce 2d; popcorn, H. C. Stowell Ist, A. J. Pierce 
2d. The ladies of the grange served supper dur- 
ing the entire evening, netting a good sum for the 
treasury. 





Grange No 98, at Seriba, Oswego Co, served an 
oyster supper to its members Oct 12 after confer- 
ring the first and second degrees upon two can- 
didates. The usual good time was enjoyed by all. 

Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 538, 
held a fair at — Oct 9% A Ccommiitee for 
decorating the hall had done its work well. Tues- 
day afternoon the exhibitors began to come in 
and by Wednesday noon the hall was full of grang- 
ers and others who came to see what grange rs and 
their shows are like. The judges had their 
time well taken up in comparing products and 
some 100 each of first and second premiums were 
declared. No prizes were given, simply diplomas. 
The ladies’ work as usual deserves special com- 
mendation, There were also specimens of fine 
seed corn, potatoes of excellent appearance, all 
kinds of vegetables grown by the ordinary farmer 
and the champion pumpkin weighed 120 tbs. In 
the evening a literary entertainment consisting of 
music, songs, essays, select readings and addresses 
by the resident of the fair, R. T. Wheelock, and 
by O. if Hale, master of the state grange, rounded 
out the day. 

Holland Patent (Oneida) grange, No 636, heid a 
successful fair Oct 16. The display of all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits was fine as was also the ex- 
hibit in the culinary department. Senator Henry 
J. Coggeshall and several others gave a short talk. 
The cornet band furnished fine musie and the 
crowd of visitors expressed great admiration for 
the display and the decorations of the hall. 

Bainbridge (Chenango) grange, No 726, held a 
meeting in charze of Ceres and Pomona on Oct 
19. There was an exhibit of various kinds of fruit, 
vegetables and grain by the Patrons and although 
not large was very good. The article which at- 
tracted the most attention wasalog cabin made 
of ears of field corn with openings Te ft for doors 
and windows, the work of one of the young grang- 
ers, Stephen ireland. After a bountiful dinner a 
good program was given, preceded by an address 
on The farmer and polities by Rev E. Kilpatrick, 
pastor of the Methodist church. 





Our Foreign Trade in Field Seeds is unsatisfac- 
tory, timothy and clover alike meeting indif- 
ferent reception at the hands of exporters. Up 
to the present time there is no improvement 
over the situation last season which showed a 
decided falling off. During the eight months 
ending Aug 51 total exports of clover were on- 
ly 10,629,275 lbs, against 14,284,675 lbs the cor- 
responding period a year ago, and foreign 
purchases of timothy seed fell off to 3,652,837 
lbs compared with 5,399,333 Ibs in ’94. Ex- 
ports of flaxseed up to Sept 1 were next to 
nothing at 22,526 bu (15,077 bu in 794), but ex- 
isting low prices in consequence of our big 
crop should result in a greater foreign move- 
ment this winter. Up to the time the new 
crop began to move the east was a big import- 
er, securing 2,773,000 bu in the eight months 
to Aug $1 or more than five-fold the imports 
during the same period in ’. 





QUR BLOOD FILTERS. 


BLOOD SHOULD BE PURE AS 
WATER. 


What Keeps it Pure a and What Happens 
When it is Impure. 


Our Natural Blood Purifiers, Our Kidneys; How 
They Keep Us Well, and How We Ought to 
Keep Them Well. 

What makes asallow complexion, gout, rheuma- 
tism, muscular weakness, depression, lack of 
ambition, anemia, chlorosis or green sickness, 
nervous headache, dizziness, hysteria, Bright’s 
disease, gravel, sleeplessness, pain in the back, 
diabetes, etc? 

It is the failure of our blood filters. 

Our blood should be as free from impurities as 
drinking water. 

If it becomes impure we fall sick. 

Our kidneys are simply blood filters. They filter 
the impurities out of the blood. That it why it is 
so dangerous to have kidney because 
when our kidneys are sick they cannot keep our 
blood pure. 

Diseases are generally caused by blood 
ing. Especially those mentioned above. The 
soning is caused by impurities in the blood. 

These impurities could be kept out if our kid- 
neys were healthy, if they were not worn out, or 
did not have too much work to do. 

Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills make healthy 
kidneys out of sick ones. This means pure blood 
and the cure of all diseases caused by blood im- 
purities. 

Asparagus has a very strong tonic effect on the 
kidneys. Combined with other herbs it is used in 
Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills, and is the in- 
gredient which does the kidneys the most good. 

This filtering of the blood has probably never 
been explained to you in this way before. 

Yet it is true. 

Every physician knows it is true. 

A medicine that will cure the kidneys will cure 
any disease caused by poisoned blood, because, 
as soon as the kidneys are well, they set about 
doing their work as it ought to be done. 

When our drinking water is pure it will not poi- 
when our blood is pure it will not 


disease, 


poison- 


poi- 


son us, and 
poison us. 

Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills will bring you 
new life and ambition, cure your pains and aches, 
give you a bright rosy complexion, and health, 
freedom and comfort. 

It is not a miracle. 

It is simply pure clean blood. 

It is only a question of renewing and 
your filters. 

It is Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills acting on 
your kidneys. 

All the dangerous diseases of impure blood that 
doctors are often unable to cure can be cured with 
Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills. 


cleansing 


Rheumatism, gout, Bright’s disease, kidney 
troubles, ete, will all disappear after taking a 


course of Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills. 
A few doses will relieve. A few boxes will cure. 
Sold by all drugyists at 50 cents per box, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for valuable pamphlet, 
the kidneys and their action on the 
on application to Hobb’s Medicine 
or San Francisco. 
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All Money Makers. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Like a permanent posi- 
W 4 tion and $150 month- 
ly, if so write us at once. 


We will send you full particulars Free, or a valuable 
~ le of our goodsin Sterling Silwer upon receipt 
f Five T° 'T’wo cent stamps for postage, etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








“The Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years.” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


‘52 Times a Year.’ 


The generous and steadily increasing patronage given THE COMPANION during the past sixty-nine 
years enables its publishers to provide more abundantly than ever for the Volume for 1896. 


A Remarkable Announcement! 


That our friends may know the brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion, we give below the 


Names of eminent contributors who have already furnished articles which will appear in the year 1896. 


Statesmen and Jurists. 


Lord Russell, of Killowen. 
Hon. Thomas B. 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. Hoke Smith. 


Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Justin McCarthy. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 


Admirals. 
Sir © ¢_).& Ee ECS 
A. H. Mar! R. N, 
P. H. Colomb, N. 


‘Thomas H. Stevens, U.S. N, 


War Correspondents. 


Sir William Howard Russell, 
Archibald Forbes, 
Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 


Leading Astronomers. 


Prof. E. S. Holden. 
Prof. C, A. Young. 
Camille Flammarion. 


Prof. E, C. Barnard. 


Women of Letters. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford. 


Prominent Educators. 
Miss Agnes Irwin. 
Prof, Austin Abbott. 
Pres, Charles F, Thwing. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
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i COMPANION has virtually 


become the Nation’s Family 


Paper. For years it has been 
received every week in the homes 
of more than Half a Million people, 
where it is read with equal interest 
by all the members of the Family. 

All the well-known features of 
the paper will be maintained and 
improved. The articles and stories 
to be published during 1896 will be 
of more than ordinary brilliancy 
and interest. Send for a full an- 
nouncement. 


Subscription Price $1.75 a Year. 








Other Distinguished 
Contributors. 
The Princess Louise 
and the 
Sir Edwin Arno! 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Thomas Nast. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
Max O’Rell. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 


General Nelson A. Miles. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Sir B. W. Ric M.D 


Sir William M. Conway. 
Hiram Maxim. 


Eminent Clergymen. 


Rt. Rev. W. Croswell Doane. 


Rt. Rev. Cleveland Coxe. 


Very Rev. George D. Boyle. 


Our Story -Writers. 
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Life Insurance in Iowa.—The supreme court 
at Des Moines, Ia, has made a sweeping de- 
cision in relation to life insurance. It is to 
the effect that all fraternal societies doing a 
life insurance business in the state will have 
to conform to the lowa insurance laws. In a 
suit against the Northwestern Legion of Hon- 
or to recover insurance, in which the question 
of the state insurance law came up, the socie- 
ty claimed that it was a fraternal society and 
net an insurance company. The supreme 
court affirms the lower court, holding the 
policy must be paid, and that itis a life in- 
surance company and must conform to the 
laws governing them. The decision will af- 
fect 25,000 policy holders in the state. The 
state insurance department will probably send 
out notices at once to all such organizations 
to tile regulation papers by Jan 1. 

Diphtheria in Ohio.—About 500 cases have 
been reported since Oct 1. The board of health 
is making every effort to hold the disease in 
check but lack money to accomplish the best 
results. Anti-toxine is being used and the 
demand for it is inereasing daily. Of the 
cases treated less than 10 per cent have result- 
ed fatally. Many of the schools have been 
closed. 


All Railroad Records Broken.—Oct 24 the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad 
ran a train from Chicago to Buffalo in 7 hours 
50 minutes and 20 seconds, thus making an ay- 
erage of 64.8 miles per hour for the entire dis- 
tance of 510 miles. This breaks all records in 
America or Europe. The New York Central 
held the record for an American train. It 
was as follows: Wednesday, Sept 11—New 
York (Grand Central depot) to East Buffalo, 
4365 miles in 411 2-5 minutes, including stops; 
average 63.61 miles per hour; time excluding 
stops, 407.2-3 minutes; average 64.26. The 
English west coast record is not quite up to 
the above but is near it and is: Thursday, 
Aug 22—From London (Euston station) to 
Aberdeen, 540 miles in 512 minutes, including 
stops; average 63.28 miles per hour; time ex- 
cluding stops, 5075 minutes; average 63.84 
miles per hour. A remarkable feature of the 
performance was the fact that the train was 
hauled by engines whose cylinders were only 
17 inches in diameter 








Senator Hill in Ohio.—Ten thousand people 
attended the demonstration at Lima, O, the 
25th, it being the first appearance in Ohio 
during sy campaign of Senator David B. Hill 
of New York. Senator Hill, ex-Gov Camp- 
bell, Senator Brice and John Peaslee arrived 
at noon on a special train in Brice’s private 
car. They were met at the depot by three 
bands and a thousand people. The strong 
wind prevented the meeting from taking place 
on the public square, so the New York sena- 
tor spoke at the opera house, while the others 
made addresses in Music hall and then the 
program was reversed, the senator repeating 
his opera house speech in Music hall. He 
talked considerably on the line of Gov Camp- 
bell’s argument about corruption in the Ohio 
legislature. He praised the Gorman tariff 
bill and prophesied good times in the near fu- 
ture. 





Serious Drouth in Ohio.—The continued 
drouth has caused a serious loss throughout 
Scioto and adjoining counties in Ohio. The 
tobacco crop is almost a total failure, and fall 
wheat is in bad shape, a great deal of it hav- 
ing been killed after sprouting. Water sells 
at 25 cents a barrel at West Union and Well- 
ston and 40 cents a barrel at Winchester. <A 
number of furnaces and brick works in Scio- 
to, Lawrence and Jackson counties have been 
compelled to shut down. Cattle are being 
sold at the first price offered, owing to scar- 
city of feed, as the hay and corn crops have 
been an almost total failure in many locali- 
ties. 

Canal Boats Run by Trolley.—The official 
test of towing canal boats on the Erie canal 
by the trolley system took place at Tonawanda, 
N Y, the 25th. Two boats, having on board 
ex-Gov Roswell P. Flower, Col Richard Lay, 
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superintendent of canals for the division, 
George W. Aldridge, Cari Ely and other in- 
vited guests, reached the starting point at 3 
o'clock. The weather was perfect and the ca- 
nal banks for the entire distance of the trolley 
line were lined with people. The test proved 
to be a complete success, and the inventor of 
the system, Richard Lamb, received many 
congratulations. 


Gold in Montana.—The news of rich gold dis- 
coveries at Harley Creek, Mont, was kept as 
quiet as possible for several days till a num- 
ber of claims had been located by those inter- 
ested. Then, as the news leaked out, there 
Was a grand rush from Ninhart, about half the 
population of the camp turning out in search 
of a fortune. At the new gold mining camp, 
the hills are fairly covered with prospectors 
with their picks and shovels. Specimens as- 
say about $1500 to the ton. After making all 
due allowance for exaggerated stories, it is 
evident the new find is an important one. It 
has long been held by miners that gold quartz 
discoveries would sooner or later be made in 
the belt mountains. 





Trying to Preserve Fur Seals.—Secretary Ol- 
ney is utilizing all the agencies at his com- 
mand to secure the preservation of the Alaska 
fur seals. He is convinced from the reports 
of treasury experts that the animals are being 
rapidly diminished and are in danger of 
being exterminated as the result of pelagic 
sealing. The secretary’has within the past 
month called the attention of Russia and 
Japan to the necessity of preventing deep sea 
fishing during the open season. He finds both 
countries willing to co-operate with the Unit- 
ed States in patroling Bering Sea and _ pre- 
venting further poaching by vessels flying 
their respective flags. Secretary Olney feels, 
however, that the efforts of Russia, Japan 
and the United States will be useless unless 
Great Britain can be induced to lend a hand, 
and this, Great Britain, from all accounts, is 
not willing to do. 





Valuable Indian Lands.—George Bird Grin 
nell, an Indian commissioner, has just return- 
ed to New York after an extended trip to the 
west, where he was one of the commission 
that negotiated a treaty with the Blackfeet 
Indians whereby the government is to pay 
$1,500,000 to the Indians for an immense tract 
of their land in Montana, which is very rich 
in copper deposits, as well as silver, and con- 
tains some gold. With the Belknap Indians 
another treaty was made, by which the gov- 
ernment, on payment of $360,000, will come 
into possession of another large tract of land, 
also of great value by reason of its mineral de- 
posits. Assayers declare that samples of the 
ore show from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of 
copper, with several ounces of silver and a 
little gold. 








The Reorganization of the Senate.—There ap- 
pears to be considerable diversity of opinion 
among republican senators as to tree wisdom 
or expediency of an attempt to reorganize the 
senate so long as neither party has a majority 
in that body. Senator Sherman has recently 
expressed the opinion that the republicans 
cannot afford to reorganize the senate with the 
help of the populists, and that it would be 
better for the republicans and democrats to 
agree to a division of the committees and offti- 
ces. Senator Proctor takes a different view. 
Senator Hawley, on the other hand, is strong- 
ly opposed to an attempt to reorganize the 
senate on a republican basis so long as the 
republicans lack a majority. There is pretty 
good reason to believe that a number of the 
general appropriation bills will be taken away 
from the senate committee on appropriations 
at the coming session and distributed among 
several of the other standing committees. 





The President of Mexico.—A tremendous pres- 
sure is being brought on Gen Diaz to induce 
him to say that he will accept a nomination 
by the liberal party for president of Mexico. 
The president gives no sign, and it is believed 
that he would willingly allow Gen Mena, the 
chief of the military commission, now in Eu- 
rope, to take the presidency, and then go 
abroad. There is no revolutionary sentiment 
now existing and Gen Diaz has worked ex- 
ceedingly hard since 1876, and has been con- 
tinuously in office since 1880. 

News in Brief. —Great preparations are being 
made at the City of Mexico forthe coming in- 
ternational exposition. Applications for space 


are coming in from all over the United States 
and from many ‘foreign countries. A hotel to 
accommodate 1000 guests is to be built on the 
exposition grounds. 

The sale of the Atchison railroad has been 
postponed until Dee 10. 

There is much excitement in Alaska over the, 
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location of the new boundary line. It is 
caused by the fact that the new gold region 
discovered in that country is said to be located 
in Canada by the new survey. 

The citizens of New Hill, N C, have request- 
ed a band of Mormon settlers near them to 
leave the neighborhood. 

It looks as if Senator Blackburn would be 
elected to succeed himself as senator from 
Kentucky. Mr Carlisle has so far taken no 
active part in the campaign in that state and 
his friends think he stands little chance of 
election. 

The cholera has broken out in Egypt. 

It is rumored that Lord Salisbury may re- 
sign the premiership of Great Britain. 

The coal miners’ strike in Pennsylvania is 
spreading and 12,000 miners are now said to 
be idle. 

The Arizona quarantine against Mexican 

rattle has been raised. 

Smallpox has broken out in Wheeling, W 
Va. The schools in the infested district have 
been closed. 

Gov MelIntyre of Colorado has written a let- 
ter to Gen Frank Wheaton, commanding the 
department of Colorado, demanding that he 
drive the Utes, now trespassing in the north- 
west part of Colorado, out of the state. These 
Indians belong in Utah and have lately been 
slaughtering game indiscriminately in Routt 
and Rio Blanco counties. 

It is said that the Russian government has 
closed a contract with the Carnegie steel com- 
pany for 1100 tons of carbonized steel. 

More torpedo boats are to be sent by the 
Spanish government to Cuba to put down the 
insurrection. 

The steamer City of Augustine, which runs 
between New York and Jacksonville, Fla, was 
burned at sea recently. 

An Arkansas judge has ruled that a railroad 
is responsible for the actions of the people it 
admits into its cars. The case was a suit for 
damages when an insane passenger had “illed 
another passenger. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The folding sowing machine, which is made 
by the Folding Sawing Machine company of 62 to 
66 South Clinton street, Chicago, Ill, is a machine 
that makes wood sawing easy in comparison 
with the old way of sawing. This machine can 
be folded up and easily carried to the woods on a 
man’s shoulder. It saws down trees and saws the 
tree up into any lengths desired after it is cut 
down, and always cuts the log square in two. One 
man can saw more wood with it and do it a great 
deal easier than two men can in any other way. 
Don’t saw your wood until you have thoroughly 
investigated the merits of this great labor and 
money saving machine. 





The drudgery of housework is being more and 
more lessened by the many helpful, labor-savmg 
devices which modern ingenuity has made _possi- 
ble. One of the most practical and effective 
machines of this class is the Enterprise meat chop- 
per, which minces perfectly meats for salads, 
mince meat, hamburg steak, beef for tea, corn for 
fritters, etc. Itis made in different sizes, the small- 
est being large enough for an ordinary family 
and inexpensive enough to be afforded by any 
family. The Enterprise manufacturing company, 
Third and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia, manufac- 
ture this. An attractive descriptive catalog will 
be sent free by the manufacturers to anyone on ap- 
plication. It will well repay any housekeeper to 
send for it. 





Cure consumption. Nothing could be fairer, 
more philanthropic or carry more joy in its wake 
than the offer of T. A. Slocum, M C, of 183 Pearl 
street, New York. Perfectly confident that he has 
an absolute remedy for the cure of-~ consumption 
and all pulmonary complaints, he offers through 
this paper to send two bottles free to any reader 
who is suffering from lung trouble or consumption. 
He invites those desirous of obtaining this remedy 
to send their express and postoffice address, and to 
receive in return the two bottles which will arrest 
the approach of death. Already this remedy, by 
itstime ly use, has permanently cured thousands 
of cases which were given up, and death, in its 
sable robes,was looked upon as an early visitor. 
Knowing his remedy as he does, and being so 
proof-positive of its beneficial results, Dr Slocum 
consides it his religious duty, a duty which he 
owes to humanity, to donate his infallible remedy 
where it will assault the enemy in its citadel, and, 
by its inherent potency, stay the current of dissolu- 
tion, bringing joy to homes over which the shadow 
of the grave has been gradually growing more 
strongly defined, causing fond hearts to grieve. 
The cheapness of the remedy—offered freely— 
apart from its inherent strength, is enough to com- 
mend it, and more so is the perfect confidence of 
the gentleman making the offer, who holds out life 
to those already becoming emaciated, and says: 
“Be cured.’’ The invitation is certainly worthy 
of the consideration of the afflicted, who, for years, 
have been’ taking nauseous nostrums without 
effect; who have ostracised themselves from home 
and friends to live in more salubrious climes, 
where the atmosphere is more congenial to weak- 
ened lungs, and who have fought against death 
with all the weapons and strength in their hands. 
There will be no mistake in se nding for these bot- 
tles—the mistake will be in passing the invitation 
by-—[N Y Tribune. 
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Down to Sleep. 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each —_ my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things ‘‘lie down to sleep.”’ 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads. 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is, in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things ‘‘lie down to sleep.”’ 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight. 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight. 
I hear their chorus of ‘‘good-night’’ 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they ‘‘lie down to sleep.’’ 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are bright and good. 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 
Life’s night rests feet that long have stood. 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can ‘‘lay us down to sleep.’’ 

{Helen Hunt Jackson. 





Crummy’s Story. 


By Sanda Enos. 


Y NAME IS CRUMMY, 
and there ain’t a better 
cow in the county, if I 
do say it myself. I 
come up to. the bars 
night and morning 
without waiting to have 
he dog sent to fetch me, 
and when the hired man 

sits down to me, back goes my right hind leg 

before he has time to say ‘‘H’ist.’’ I give 
down my milk readily, and it takes a pretty 
big pail to hold it all, now I tell you. 

I never stop eating to stare at people when 





they drive by along the road, and I never 
make a fool of myself by bellowing an hour 
at a stretch, as some cows do. And _ besides 


I—but I guess I won’t say anything more in 
my favor; it’s too much like bragging, and 
bragging is something I despise in man or 
beast. 

But, hold on—there’s one thing more I’ll 
say, for it’s the most important thing of all. 
I never switch persons in the face with my 
tail when they’re milking me, under pretense 
of knocking the flies off from me. That is 
the meanest thing a cow can do, and I blush 
to think there are cows mean enough to do it. 

Now I presume you think, from what I’ve 
told you, that I never did anything in my life 
that anybody could make a handle out of. But 
I did—I kicked a man once. And I ain’t sor- 
ry for it either. No, indeed. I wish I had 
kicked him twice as hard and gored him be- 
sides. I’ve got my horns yet, as you see. To 
tell the truth, I don’t believe in taking off 
cattle’s horns. Butthis, you will understand 
is strictly between youand me. I don’t wan’t 
to have it noised about that I’m actively op- 
posed to dehorning, for I am aware that a 
good many humane farmers practice it. 

Why did I kick that man? I did it on Dai- 
sy’s account, sir. Daisy, you know, was my 
owner’s daughter, and she was the prettiest 
little thing yeu ever set eyes on. She had 
light, curly hair cropped close like a boy’s, 
and eyes as blwe as the bluest skies. Well do 
I remember the time I saw her first. It was 
a bright summer day, and my owner had just 
bought me and driven me home and put me in 
the barnyard and she afid the rest of the fami- 
ly had rushed out of the house to look at me. 

“O pa, what a lovely cow!’’ she cried. 
“Yes, she’s a fine-looking beast,’’ said my 
~ 
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owner. I was so delighted to hear them talk 
so that I strutted about the yard ‘‘like a little 
man’’ (to use a slang: phrase which I picked 
up from the hired man, a low fellow). 

‘*What’s her name?’’ asked Daisy. 
my,’’ said her father. ‘‘Crummy? Oh, isn’t 
that a good name for a cow? I like it ever so 
much,’’ said Daisy; and I liked it ever so 
much, too, then, though up to that time I had 
had frequent fits of moping because I had not 
been called Betsy—a name which I now con- 
sider decidedly prosaic. 

‘*Is she gentle, pa?’’ asked Daisy. 

‘‘Just as gentle as she can be,’’ answered 
her father. Daisy came up to me and fondled 
me and gave me a sweet apple, which I swal- 
lowed eagerly, for I dote on sweet apples. I 
could eat a peck this very minute, though I 
have been inthe afterfeed all day and am 
as full as a tick. 

‘I’m going to have Crummy for my cow, 
pa,’’ said Daisy. ‘‘ Nobody shall milk her but 
me.”’ ‘‘All right,’’ said her father. ‘‘You 
san call her yours, and milk her if you wish; 
and when you get married I’ll give her to you 


**Crum- 


for a wedding portion,’’ and he laughed. And 
the rest of the family laughed too. And 


Daisy blushed and put her arms around my 
neck and hid her face against mine. 

I suspected that the allusion to her getting 
married was something more than a joke, and 
such proved to be the case. She was engaged 
to a young fellow of the neighborhood, and 
they were to be married in a few months. He 
came into the yard one evening when she was 
milking me. I looked him over critically from 
head to foot and pronounced him a _ proper 
young man. He came up behind Daisy and 
kissed her and she acted as if she was angry 
because he had taken such a liberty, for she 
frowned and cried: ‘‘Don’t you do that again! 
If you do, I’ll slap you in the face with my 
milky hands!’’ And he did it again, and she 
didn’t slap him. She didn’t mean to keep her 
word; she wanted him to kiss her again. Ah, 
me! Why will people deceive? The very best 
of them will do it. How much better it would 
be to—but there, there! I’m not the one to 
preach a sermon onthe subject. What was 
I doing at the same time but deceiving? 
Though apparently looking politely away from 
them, I was in reality watching them closely 
out of the corner of my eye. 

One morning when Daisy came into the yard 
I noticed that her eyes were red as though she 
had been weeping. After she had milked me, 
she put her arms round my neck and told me 
what the trouble was. She had had a quarrel 
with her lover. She was eager to make it up 
with him, ‘‘But he’s got to speak first,’’ she 
declared, as she turned away to pick up her 
pail. I hoped they would make it up ina 
short time, but they didn’t. Day after day 
she came into the yard with the heart-shine 
all gone from her face, and day after day at 
parting she said with a pitiful little nod of 
emphasis, ‘‘He’s got to speak first.’’ 

One day Daisy’s lover came into the pasture 
on purpose to see me. I was standing at the 
time under a tree, chewing my cud and enjoy- 
ing the shade, for it wasin the heat of the 
day. He rubbed and scratched me for a good 
hour, to the great envy of the other cows. 
sut I was not at all puffed up by his demon- 
strations of affections. I was not so simple as 
not to see that it was a case of petting by 
proxy. He talked all the time he was with 
me, and his talk was of nothing but Daisy. 
He declared, just before he left me, that he 
could keep away from her no longer,—that he 
was going to visit her that very night at 
milking time and try to make up the quarrel 
with her. i was so delighted with him that I 
fell to licking him with my tongue, a mark of 
my approval which he did not seem to appre- 
ciate. I felt a little hurt at the speedy man- 
ner in which he got out of reach of me, but I 
forgave him fully when I took into considera- 
tion the fact thatit was Sunday and he had on 
his best clothes. 

He was true tohis word. That night just as 
Daisy was sitting down to me I spied him 
coming through the orchard. Suddenly he 
hid hurriedly behind a tree. At the same mo- 
ment a young man whom I had never seen be- 
fore came into the yard and began chatting 
with Daisy. They seemed to be old friends— 
no, old acquaintances rather, for her manner 
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showed plainly that she did not like him. As 
for myself, I hated him, for his coming would 
postpone, if not prevent, the reconciliation of 
the lovers. A fierce desire for revenge took 
possession of me, and I resolved to give him a 
kick that he would remember all the days of 
his life. Waiting till Daisy had got up from 
me, I changed my position so as to bring him 
at the proper angle (cows, you know, never 
kick back like herses), and then launched 
out my muddy right hind hoof with tremen- 
dous force to the great astonishment of the 
other cows,—whom I had often gravely lectur- 
ed on the turpitude of kicking. I struck him 
just above the knee, causing him to yelp with 
pain and rage. He sprang back to avoid an- 
other kick (a wise precaution),and in doing so 
fell over the pail, which Daisy had set down 
fora moment. When he got up the milk was 
dripping from him. Daisy said she was aw- 
fully sorry, but I knew by the twinkle in her 
eye that she was nigher to laughing than she 
had been in many a day. He _ shook 
his fist at me, and I returned the com- 
pliment by stepping on his new hat, which 
had fallen from his head. Then I wheeled 
about so as to face him, and 
“Gorgonized him from head to foot 
With a stony British stare,’’ 

or rather Yankee stare. You seem as sur- 
prised to hear me quoting Tennyson, and I 
don’t wonder, for it’s an accomplishment 
that few cows can boastyof. The way I came to 
acquire it was by listening to the schoolm’am, 
Miss Pellew, who boards here, and who is in 
the habit of reading aloud on the piazza, 
which is within hearing distance from the 
milking yard. If Daisy had been away I pre- 
sume he would have taken a stick to me, but 
of course he didn’t dare to strike me in her 
presence. He hastily picked up his hat, which 
was smashed out of all shape, muttered some- 
thing which I beg to be excused from repeat- 
ing, and then took himself off. I hoped that 
Daisy’s lover had witnessed the affair, and 
would now put in an appearance; but he 
had stolen away at the outset for fear of being 
discovered playing the spy. I was afraid she 
would be angry with me because I kicked her 
visitor, but she wasn’t. On the contrary, she 
seemed pleased because I waltzed in and did 
him up in the first round (another slang ex- 
pression picked up from the hired before men- 
tioned). 

A few days later Daisy came into the pasture 
and putting her arms round my neck told me, 
amid a tempest of tears, that her lover had left 
home to go into the employ of his uncle, who 
kept a store in a distant city. He had not 
come to bid her good-by; he had sent her no 
farewell message; he had not even glanced at 
the house as he was being driven by with his 
trunk. She would never have a chance to see 
him and speak with him again; no never. 
He had gone off for good; yes, she was 
certain he had gone for good. It was pitiful 
to hear her go on. Poor little girl, how my 
heart bled for her! But Iwas powerless to 
help her. The most I could do was to rub my 
face against hers in mute sympathy. 

After that Daisy went listlessly about, with 
drooping head and shoulders, never smiling 
and never speaking except when spoken to. 
Presently she began to cough; when the fall 
rains came on the cough grew worse; and 
when the snow fell she was confined to the 
house. She did not come to the barn once to 
visit me all through the long winter. Oh, 
how I longed for spring to come so that I could 
see her again. It came at last, and I with the 
other was driven into the pasture. 
While they fell to greedily cropping the tender 
grass, I stood still and looked eagerly at the 
house. I hoped that Daisy would be out tak- 
ing the air, for it was a warm, sunshiny morn- 
ing: but I saw nothing of her. 

While I was trying to choke down my dis- 
appointment a man ina gig drove by. I had 
often seen him before, and knew him to be the 
doctor. He is going to see Daisy, I thought, 
and sure enough he hitched his horse at the 
gate and went in the house. When he passed 
by on his return he was shaking his head and 
his face was very grave. Certainly she must 
be very ill or he would not act and look like 
that. The next day he visited her twice—she 
must be getting worse. He came twice a day 
for a week or more, and then one morning , 
I noticed a piece of cloth fluttering from the 
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handle of the front door. I had seen the like 
while living with a former master and knew 
what it meant. - 

Daisy was dead. Never again would she 
milk me and pet me and feed me sweet apples. 
Overpowered by grief I ran bellowing and 
hid myself ina grove at the farther end of 
the lot. 

The day of the funeral I posted myself close 
to the road to watch the procession go by. 
When I caught sight of the hearse with my lit- 
tle mistress inside I trembled so that I could 
hardly stand. I was much surprised (and 
as pleased as I could be at such a time) to see 
her lover in one of the wagons. His head was 
bowed and his face bore traces of weeping. 
He had come home a short time before she 
diea and made up the quarrel with her—made 
it up when it was, alas, too late. 

Life is very dark to me now, but I’ve got 
one thing to console me—I shall never be sold 
from this farm. Last spring one of the neigh- 
bors offered my owner a good, round sum for 
me, but he wouldn’t look at the money. 

‘*No, no,’’ he cried; ‘‘that cow ain’t for sale 
at any price. My poor little Daisy used to 
milk her, and just before she died she made 
me promise that I would never part with her.’’ 
Darling little girl. Even on her death bed 
her heart went out to her faithful old 
Crummy. 

Well, good-by. Hope I haven’t tired you. 
Eh, what? You would like to write down 
and print this story of Daisy, if I have no ob- 
jections? I have none, sir. Indeed, I should 
be glad to have it given to the public. It 
may be the means of keeping other lovers from 
quarreling. Only when you write down what 
I said in the beginning about my being such 
a superior cow, let it be—ahem!—as though 
coming from you instead of from me. « You 
see, it’s hardly the proper thing for me to be 
blowing my own horn. 


a 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For our November contest we will give 20 
good prizes, the first of which will be two dol- 
lars in cash and the other 19 will be worth the 
work they cost. As usual the contest will be 
governed by the rules given below, and Web- 
ster’s International dictionary will be the 
standard for thecontest. Makea neat list. If 
there are ties the neatest list takes precedence. 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers wili be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

7. Allanswers may be sent in together,10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Novem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

Worp Forminc—Replace the stars with let- 
ters from the sentence following, and make 
sense and rhyme. One credit will be allowed 
for each word correctly formed. 

NOW MADGIE, THE LARKS 

ERY ee *[)** F** EER T) FE FHEK 
*U ek EEE Cr F** TERE #K FEER 

**()* eeEEER aie Cr KEE TERE, 
HERE FA R* HEH Fe Hee eR, 


ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 


i—Gnaw—see—ate (nauseate). 

2—Paw—ridge (porridge). 

3—Pen—eat—rate (penetrate). 

4—K nock—turn—all (nocturnal). 

5—Sum—mitt (summit). 

6—1, weak (week) ; 2, boss; 3, vacation ; 4, 
grip; 5, train; 6, watering place; 7, Saratoga; 
8, hotels: 9, full; 10, board; 11, wide O (w id- 
ow); 12, cottage; 13, kind; 14, rained; 15, 
Menelaus; 16, Sparta; 17, dull; 18, long D 
(longed) ; 19, returned. 

7—And now I sit and muse on what may be, 

And in my vision see or seem to see. 

8—Monotonous. 

%—Caw shun (caution). 

10—Error,—thrown out. 

1i—Genesis 49:17. 

—Moon, cheese, hangs, sky, down, please, 
chance, high, moon, soap, shines, pan, catch, 
rope, pull, can, pull, pull, long, pull, might, 
main, down, wrong, ¢ pare ’t again, night, dark, 
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see, trouble, around, bad, you, me, moon, 
never, found. 

13—1, Onton, Ky; 2, Oneco, Conn; 3, Alvon, 
W Va; 4, Bond, Tenn; 5, Avon, Conn. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST. 

William O. Harrington, R I; Emma Phil- 
lips Parsons, Mass; Mrs W. P. Dunlap, Wis; 
J. H. Cornwell, N Y;C. W. Jenks, Mass; Mrs 
A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Mrs T. Childs, Mass; George E. Wilbur, Vt; 
Abby Read, Mass ; M. Bonniwell, Minn; Mrs 
Arthur E. Pascoe, Ct; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; 
«ag H. Bassett, R I; Frank F. Bradley, 
Mich. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


What Susie Loves. 
SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 





My brother Tom who teases me 
Because I’m ‘but a girl,”’ 

Asked me to-day what I loved best 
In all the whole wide world. 

He says he loves his ’locipede 

Just more than he can tell, 

And next to that he loves ice cream 
When it is frozen well. 


But I’ve a doll-house full of dolls 
Dependent on my care, 

And with my wax and ¢ hina babes 
Ice cream cannot compare. 

But nicer thar. my dollies all 
Is Tom, who swings me high, 

And sister Fan, who kisses me 
When I fall down and ery. 


And dearer far than Fan or Tom 
Is papa, big and tall; 

But, oh, I love my mamma dear 
The very best of all! 

She’s better than a ’locipede 
Or anything to eat, 

And all the dollie sin the world 
Are not one-half so sweet! 





A Game of Nonsense. 
CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 


Iam going to describe a game that capti- 
vated my youthful heart and which I have 
recalled with smiles many and many a time. 
I never have met with it on the game counters 
of our toy shops, hence I am led to think it 
has ‘‘gone out,’’ and the only way to present 
it is to write a new set of the cards essential 
to the playing of it. I have done this and 
here offer, if not a new game, certainly anew 
version of this ‘‘hash game’’ or whatever one 
may call it. 

Following you will find five lists of words 
and groups of words, numbered consecutively. 
Get a package of cards—blank visiting cards 
to be had of the stationers will answer well— 
and write all the phrases and words, each on 
a separate card. Then arrange them to cor- 
respond with the ‘‘lists’’ here shown, making 
five packs of 12 cards each. Inscribe No 1 
on the backs of the first set; No 2 on the sec- 
ond, etc, for future identification. This done, 
the game proceeds as follows: Five persons 
hold the five sets of cards, and beginning with 
No 1 the cards are laid upon a table in their 
order, until the five have played. Then one 
reads aloud the sentence produced by the line 
of cards—and nonsense indeed it usually is! 
Of course the cards in each set are shuffled 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever publi-hed. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circutar Saws: Care of Saws; 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Tree:; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head 
ing Kolts, éte. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

Gy Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

S. E, FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N- Y, 














Farm 
House 


is kept in model order by a 
model farmer’s wife — she 
cleans the dairy and kitchen 
utensils; cleans the floors 
and windows—cleans every- 
thing cleanable with 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder. 


This famous preparation 
quickly removes dirt of a 
greasy nature or any nature. 
Every farmer’s wife as well@ 


have a supply of GOLD 
DUST. Sold everywhere in 
large packages. Price 25c. 


GOLD Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will. mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Caleags. New York, St. Louis, 
ston, Philadelphia. 












Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders © excel 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE 508. A BOX. 








If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 





ALL PAPER 
ote F R E E. 


ap 

eautiful Gold Paper 5c. per piece. up. 

aper Moneys large Sample books now ready for 
Fall trade. Price 81.0 

Cuas. M.N. KiLLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila. ,Pa. 





S R a Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutel 


sur¢;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 

in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 
wewill — the business fully;remember we guarantee a clear 

#3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write &t once. 
Bova 1 MANUFACTURING CO... BOX K7, DETROIT, NICH. 








ACARD PRINTER FREE 


Sets an) any name ia one minute; prints 600 cards an 
hour. YOU van make money with it. A fontof 
, ay type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
d Tweezers. Rest Linen Marker: worth $1.00. 
> p won mailed FREE for l0c. stamps for postage om 
outfit and large catalorne of 1000 Bargains. 


B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 














WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from largest Wall Paper concern in U.S 


KAYSER & ALLMAN bo art **Philada. 


#100 to $125 per 
Salesmen Wante month and e6x- 
penses; staple line; position permanent, pleasant and 
desirable. Address with stamp, KING MFG. CO. 
G 14, Chicago. 
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about to alter the order of their appearance, 
after each game, and, the combination seems 
endless, providing an evening’s amusement 


of which I used never to tire. Different 
words and phrases may be introduced and 
even better, or worse, combinations arrived 


at. By way of illustrations I will try a few 
and record the reading of the lines as they ap- 
pear: 
A red-headed billy goat 
perate butter keg. ; 
A chicken-breasted hyena jumped over the long- 
haired rolling pin. 
A reckless bean-pot chased 
monkey-wrench, 
LIST 1. 
A reckless 
A pretty 
A strong-minded 
A red-headed 
An irritable 
A warm-hearted 
An old-fashioned 
A sensitive 
A left-handed 


capered with the des- 


a gentle-minded 


LIST 2. 
bean-pot 
horse-chestnut 
babboon 
hyena 
chicken-coop 
mince-pie 
wash-tub 
coal-hod 
ironing-board 


A quarrelsome pumpkin 
A chicken-breasted billy-goat 
A nervous cow 

LIST 3. LIST 4. 


a gentle-minded 
the desperate 
the hungry 

the beautiful 
an irrepressible 
the long-haired 
the fragrant 

the corpulent 
the deceptive 
the kind-hearted 
a long-tailed 
bold 


jumped over 

chased 

ran around 

flew at 

capered with 

wept over 

ran away with 

tickled 

embraced 

laughed at 

made merry with 

belabored a 

LIST 5. 
eat 
mouse-trap 
butter-keg 
rat 


kitten 

rolling-pin 

loaf of bread 

crab 

dining-table poreupine 

bunch of radishes monkey-wrench 

When the older reader gets mind-weary with 

the serious work of life, let him pause a little 
while and try my remedy for it, play this game 
of nonsense. 


Not Repeated. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


Andy Smith is a bright boy, and is in no 
way inclined to hide his light under a bushel. 
Some time ago he ran away with a circus, and 


when he returned was more than ever dis- 
posed to teach the neighborhood, especially 
the boys with whom he associated. 

One day another circus came, to the town, 
and Andy was promptly on hand, assuming 
all the airs of a proprietor as he showed his 


friends around. An elephant was among the 
attractions, ‘and Andy actually made him 
kneel and raise his trunk, and go through 


other simple performances. But at last the el- 


ephant seemed to grow tired of this, for he 
suddenly threw his trunk around Andy’s 
waist and tossed him high up into the air. 


Andy came down with a tremendous thud on 
all fours. ji 

‘*Good! good!’’ cried the boys, thinking it 
part of the performance. ‘‘Do it again, Andy. 
That was splendid!”’ 

Andy rose deliberately and wiped the 
from his face. 

‘*No, no, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘that act is never 
repeated. It would spoil the elephant.’’ 


dirt 


a 


Around the Children’s Table. 


The Influence of the Bottle.—I kept count of 
the eggs my hens laid from Marl1to Aug 31. 
The total was 1106. I had 14 hens, four of 
which died in July. There were 94 chicks 
hatched in that time. I like to raise chickens. 


I have acolt named Mollie and I think a 
great deal of her. She is areal dark bay. I 
have a sheep named Amelia. She raised a 


lamb this spring that I named May. I raised 
one lamb on a bottle this spring. Her name 
is Retta. She was a perfect pet at the time, 
but she is wild now. Will you on receipt of 
5c send me a copy of the paper dated July 20, 
1895?—[Bessies Townsend Robinson, Selvin, 
Ind. 

\arrThe issue of July 20 will be sent on re- 
cipt of 5e.—[ Young Folks Editor. 


———EES _ 
Boys are apt to be forgetful about a good 
any things, but they do not often start off to 
School on Saturday morning 
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LAWYER AND STATESMAN, 





Hon, Sam’! B, 


Page Tells You to Use Or. Greene's 


Nervura to Gure, 


New Hampshire’s Best Known Orator and Statesman Says Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura Will Make You Well and Strong. 
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For ten years Hon. Sam’l B. Page of Haver- 
hill, N. H., has been a member and leader in 
the New Hampshire legisiature, and for twenty- 
five years has been that state’s ablest lawyer 
and foremost citizen, being recognized through- 
out New England as a most brilliant orator and 
statesman. 


Everybody knows Mr. Page, and when he 
tells the people everywhere to take Dr. Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy to regain 
their health and strength, when he tells the 
weak, tired and nervous that this wonderful 
medicine will make them strong and well, all 
know that he means just what he says — that 
they will be cured if they follow his advice and 
take this remedy. 


** Thave used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy,” says Mr. Page, ‘‘ and take pleas- 
ure in recommending its use to all sufferers 
from any derangement or disturbance of the 
nervous system. It is peculiarly valuable as 
a nerve tonic, and I can recommend it to all as 
an excellent tonic for the system.” 

Other prominent and well-known people en- 
dorse and recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy as the greatest, best 





SAMUEL B. 
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PAGE, 


and surest cure ever discovered. Such famous 
and distinguished men as Hon, John F. Dever, 
Boston's most popular alderman; Hon. Chas J. 
Noyes of Boston, ex-Speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; Hon. T. S. 
MecGinniss of Jericho, Vt..the people’s candidate 
for Governor of Vermont; Chairman of Select- 
men Dorman Bridgman of Hardwick, Vt.,Alder- 
man Chas. S. Crouch of Northampton, Mass., 
and thousands upon thousands of others in 
public and private life have been cured by this 
grand medicine, and earnestly and heartily 
recommend all to use it and be cured. 

Heed their advice. Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy and get well. 

It is not a patent medicine but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living — in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr.Greene, 
of 35 West 14th St., New York City. He has the 
largest practice in the world, and this grand 
medical discoyery is the result of his vast ex- 
perience. The great reputation of Dr. Greene 
is a guarantee that this medicine will cure, and 
the fact that he can be consulted by anyone at 
any time, free of charge, personaHy or by let- 
ter, gives absolute assurance of the beneficial 
action of this wonderful medicine. 
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Hit-or-Miss Reading. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 





ANY PEOPLE object to this 
style of reading, ye “it has 
its advantages in that one 
is apt to have something of 
a variety, and what one 
misses at the present time 
is liable to be hit upon 
sometime in the future; and 

if you cannot buy all the new books as fast as 
they are issued you can take them when they 
happen your way and thus enjoy anticipation 
and reality. It is a pretty good plan, taking it 
altogether, and seldom makes the reader one- 
sided. In this way I have learned to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, and as I keep a list of 
books read every year, I can reckon up at the 
end of the year and see how I stand and 
whether the books read balance the time spent, 
and which were really worth reading. 

Following my list down this year I find 
among those which repaid the effort, Kenil- 
worth, by Sir Walter Scott. Searcely a year 
passes but drifts one of his books my way. 
This is old and familiar to most readers. Aside 
from giving one a little idea of the life at 
court in Queen Elizabeth’s day, it has little 
merit, seems to me, unless it be to make me 
familiar with the names of Amy Robsart, the 
Duke of Leicester and the villainous Varley. 
It is too tragical and unsuited fora very young 
person to read. The Adventures of Philip, 
by Thackeray, is the best thing I have read by 
that author. The loyalty of Philip to his 
father, his devotion to all of his friends, and 
the perseverance and trials he endured so 
bravely and cheerfully, made one admire and 
love him, with all his faults, and it was with a 
satisfied feeling that I closed the book and 
turned to Poems of Passion, by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, all of which I found excellent. 

Next I took up Jerome K. Jerome’s Three 
Men in a Boat, and after several hearty laughs 
over the opening chapters I proceeded to sail 
up the Thames river with the merry trio. 
I enjoyed the descriptions of scenery and 
historical landmarks with them, Maze and all. 

Marcella, by Mrs Humphrey Ward, next 
came my way, and having read Robert Els- 
mere I prepared for a treat, to be taken lei- 
surely and seriously. Alas, I was disappoint- 
ed. There were none of the delightful de- 
scriptions of English scenery which had char- 
acterized the former book, nor interesting 
characters; only a sort of journalistic ac- 
count of the doings of a headstrong girl who 
was always trying to do impossible things for 
people who did not want them done, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that after accepting a 
good man’s love, she was wearing out his pa- 
tience and encouraging and helping his enemy 
to make his life a burden to him. I could see 
nothing very admirable in her life or charac- 
ter, even though she appeared to be honest in 
her opinions and efforts. Inthe King’s Coun- 
try, by Amanda Douglas, was a pleasant bit of 
idealism, where the young girls were all good 
and beautiful and the men brave and manly 
and ready to fall in love with the right one, 
so that after the girls have enjoyed an ideal 
summer in the king’s country, where all the 
wrinkles of life are smoothed out naturally 
and peaceably and everything turns out love- 
ly, they find their several heroes waiting to 
carry them back into the world, where they 
are all married within a year, and it is hoped 
live happily ever after. Next I waded through 
The Opening of a Chestnut Burr, by E. P. 
Roe. Nothing but the author’s reputation 
would have sustained me through the long 
pages of sermonizing and moralizing, and it 

was with a sigh of relief, thankful that the 
lost had been reclaimed and the sinful brought 
to justice, that [laid the book aside and open- 
ed Samantha at the World’s Fair. 











MOTHERS 
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Doubtless you will say, ‘‘But the World’s 
fair is an old story now that the Atlanta expo- 
sition has begun.’’ But I enjoy Samantha’s 
fun and her sly hits at the foibles of man and 
That woman who felt obliged to 
visit all of her relations before starting out, 
much to their inconvenience, deserved to be 
made an example of. The one who must 
make new clothes and the other who must fin- 
ish a quilt were very realistic. Then the de- 
seriptions were so plain that I[ felt asif I 
knew more than from any of the descriptions 
of the fair given me by my friends. It quite 
satisfied a long-felt want, and I would enjoy 
going to the Atlanta exposition with her and 
Josiah first-rate. After this I read We Two, 
by Edna Lyall, the sequel to Donovan, which 
I had read previously, and enjoyed it quite as 
well as Donovan itself. Among the Northern 
Hills, by W. C. Prime, impressed me as flat 
and uninteresting, and reminded me of the 
garrulity of an aged man who was more in 
love with his old pipe and cigars than with 
the hills and mountains around about him, 
and who clung to his bad habits and tried to 
argue the world into the belief that they were 
good ones, beyond criticism. 

The last book read was The Heavenly 
Twins, in which I was agreeably disappoint- 
ed. [had read so much adverse criticism 
that [I was doubtful whether I cared to read it, 
but enjoyed it exceedingly, and will go so 
far as to say that every young man and wo- 
man should read it and profit by it, as soon 
as they have arrived at an age where they 
are able to take a common-sense view of life. 
It will enable thoughtless and unsuspicious 
girls to look beneath the surface and discern 
whether the courtesy of their gentlemen 
friends is genuine, the natural outcome of a 
noble nature, or only a veil worn at intervals 
to conceal natural vulgarity and sin, which 
will be laid aside ere the honeymoon is past. 
Many women are not yet so courageous and 
decided as Evadne, and like innocent, igno- 
rant Edith, suffer in silence as long as possible. 
The pranks of the ‘‘heavenly twins’’provide 
a charming variety, save the book from heay- 
iness and bring out in bold relief its tragic 
seriousness. 


womankind. 
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baby bones 


are soft, so soft they scarce 
can be called bones in the 
earlier years; gradually 
they harden, and furnish 
the frame which supports 
the growing body. The 
hardening comes from what 
chemists term “the min- 
eral substances.” 

When these are absent we 
have “ Rickets’”—a lack of 
bone-tissue, which shows 
itself in delayed teething, 
hg? head-sweats, and 
ater, if not arrested; mal- 
formations and deformities. 

Such a baby needs lime 
for its weak bones and cod- 
liver oil for its fat-starved 
body. Scott’s Emutsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hy- 
pophosphites, will give its 
little body the needed fat 
in the easiest form. 


50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists - ° New York 
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| DR HUNTER’S LECTURE. 


How Consumption Arises and is 


Now Cured. 


The Medical Profession of the civilized world 
now concedes that consumption is always a dis- 
ease of the lungs, and always caused by the ba- 
eullus germ. For hundreds of years it was believed 
to be a disease of the blood and general system, 
caused by inheritance, on which false theory it was 
treated by medicines given through the stomach, a 
treatment so inevitably fatal that the disease 
came to be regarded as iwcuradble. 

The “Germ Theory’ of Consumption was first 
promulgated by Dr Martin in 1722, adopted by 
Dr Barron in 1819, by Dr Carmichael in 1836, by 
Prof Lanza in 1849, and by myself in 1851. 

With these exceptions, the whole body of the 
profession held to the old doctrine and continued 
to oppose and deny the truth of the Germ Theory, 
until after Doctor Robert Koch of Berlin, in 1882, 
proved its indisputable truth by showing, in the 
diseased tissues, and in the expectorated matter 
from the lungs of consumptives, the actual germs 
that produce the disease. But even then the new 
doctrine was neither generally accepted, nor the 
old treatment changed. It was not until 1891 that 
it came to be publicly acknowledged by the 
Medical Schools as the on/y true theory. Consump- 
tion is now known to be caused by the bacillus 
germ which feeds upon and destroys the sub- 
stance of the lungs as maggots devour raw flesh. 

From whence do the germs come? The atmos- 
phere is filled with countless millions of different 
kinds, each of which has its appointed mission in 
the economy of nature; our bodies and all living 
things are consumed by them after death. They 
are harmless to the healthy body but assail and 
prey upon all dead and diseased tissues. 

The germs of the air are the cause of many 
different diseases, each receiving a name accord- 
ing to its kind—Scald Head, Lepra Vulgaris, Ring 
Worm and the /tch are common examples of 
germ disease. 

Consumption is caused by the tubercle bacillus, 
a germ found in the air of all climates. In 
health the lungs are effectually guarded against 
the bacillus by the Zpithelium, a delicate mem- 
brane which lines the internal mucous surfaces of 
the air tubes and cells of the lungs; just as 
the Cuticle covers the exterior skin of the body. 

The Epithelium is the natural safeguard of the 
lungs. Without its protection every human being 
would get consumption and the earth be de- 


populated; but while it remains unbroken the 
lungs are safe and consumption cannot possibly 
arise. 


The chief diseases which endanger the Epithe- 
lium andrender us liable to consumption are 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Pneumonia. You 
must first get a chronic inflammation of the lung 
surfaces, severe enough to break and destroy the 
Epithelium, before you can get consumption. You 
may have chronic Bronchitis a long time before 
the Epithelium is broken. These diseases are the 
nursery from which consumption springs and 
therefore always dangerous. 

Local inflammations of the air passages and lungs 
are easily and quickly cured by local treatment 
applied to the lungs by inhalation, but never by 
stomach medication. After the Epithelium is 
broken and the germs have formed a lodgment 
in the lungs, no diet, or nursing, stomach medica- 
tion or change of air can arrest the lung disease. 
Nothing short of the actual destruction of the 
germs and their expulsion from the lungs will save 
the patient’s life. Thisis effected only by specific 
germicides applied directly to the germs and germ 
infected parts by inhalation. Everything else in- 
evitably fails. 

(To be Continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
117 West 45th Street, New York. 

Note.—A pamphlet explaining Dr Hunter’s treat- 
ment of lung complaints can be obtained free by 
addressing him as above. 





RESTORE YOUR EYE SIGHT, 


Hundreds convinced. Cataracts can be ab- 
sorbed. Diseased eyes or lids said to be incur- 
able cured at our Sanitarium (or by mail). The 
most humane and successful treatment in the 
world. No knife or risk. Pamphlet free and 
snould be in every family. “Don’t miss it.” 

Address Sanitarium, Glens Falis, N. Y. 















THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


[Cc Conelu lude: d. ] 
For Little Girls and Their Dolls. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 


Che simple gingham frock (Figs 3 and 5) in 
which Bab and piays is made 
with a fvll skirt with 4 and sleeves, after 
he same nightgown. A 


vy Belle romps 


oke 


pattern used in the 


84° 














Fie. 3. 


piece of gingham 44 inches deep and 16 inches 
long, gatheredto the yoke, forms the waist. 
All the fullness is in the back and front, a lit- 
tle more than an inci: under the arms being left 
perfectly straight. The skirt.is formed from a 
strip of goods 84 inches deep and 25 inches long 
gathered in even fuliness all around, and sew- 
ed to the waist. Tiny buttons trim the euffs, 
the yoke is of embroidery, and a broad ribbon 
is tied aroundthe waist. The dress is also 
prettily finished with several rows of rickrack 
braid, sewed around the bottom of the skirt, 
the band at the waist, the yoke and the cuffs. 

The low-necked party dress (Fig 5) is readily 
made, with tight-fitting, band-like bodice with 











F16.4 


seven rows of. pufiing down the front, and 
sleeves formed of a straight piece of embroid- 
ery or lace gathered on, ruffle-like, and tied 
back upon the shoulders with ribbon bows. 
The skirt is similar to the gingham in cut, but 
itis one inch shorter. A sash of the same ma- 
terial, edged with lace, completes this elf-like 
affair of either soft silk or mull. For cool and 
rainy days Baby Belle-has a warm flannel 
sailor suit. (Figs 4 and 5) of blue flannel trim- 
med with gold braid. This skirt is cut just 
like the ginghain, but instead of being gather- 
ed at the waist itislaidin large box pleats, 
and fastened to the plain underwaist. The 
dotted’ lines indicate the eut of the foun- 
dation waist; the blouse is of like shape but is 





and a little more full, as 


34 inches longer 
pattern shows. An elastic in the lower end 
‘onfines it at the waist below which it grace- 
fully falls. The large collar is of a dou- 
ble thickness of flannel cut 34 imches 
deep at the back and a trifle more than 6 
The entire length of the collar 


inches wide. 
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is 84 inches; it is readily shaped by doubling 
an oblong piece of cloth 84 inches long and 10 
inches wide. From the middle, along the 
lower edge, measure off a little more than 3 
inches, and along the middle up, measure 34 
inches, which determines the neck curve by 
the extreme opposite corner at the hight of 84 
inches. The upper sleeve is 7 inches long 
through its longest part, and 45 inches wide, 
tapering to3 inches at the wrist; the under 
Sleeve is 64 inches along its outer seam, 5} 
inches along its inner seam, is 24 inches wide 
at the top, tapering to 2 inches at the wrist. 
The cuff, like the collar, is cut double; it is 
inches long and 15 inches deep, slightly 
rounded. 

The picturesque Gretchen 
made of scraps of crimson velvet, trimmed 
with fancy black braid, and the waist is of 
cream-colored satin, The skirt is cut quite 
long, 10 inches, but is not nearly so full as 
those of lighter material. The girdle, pointed 


gown (Fig 6) is 


in front and back, is stiffened with crinoline, 
also the two 


as are shoulder The 


straps. 





bai? 


sleeves are of a straight piece of satin, gather- 
ed into a full, stiff puff; the waist is gathered 
slightly at the throat and below the girdle. 
The cape (Fig 7) is made of gold-brown cash- 
mere lined with pale yellow silk. It calls for 
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a straight piece 11 inches deep» and 26 inches 





long. One-half inch below the top run three 
rows of shirring, of gradually increasing 
= 
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length to fit the shoulders. Tie with one rib- 
bon of gold-brown, the other of pale yellow. 
The iittle bonnet (Fig 8) to match this cape is 
of brown lined with yellow, trimmed with 
bows of brown and yellow ribbons, and feath- 
er stitching in gold. The lace frill around the 
edge has its design outlined in gold thread or 
yellow silk. To make the bonnet, cut the two 
side forms from a double piece of material 44 
inches long and 34 inches wide, rounding it as 
shownin the cut. The back form is neatly 
sewed to the curved sides ; it is cut from a piece 
of cloth 74 inches long by 2? inches wide at the 
top or face end, tapering down to 2 inches at 
the neck, where it is rounded upward half an 
inch. It is best to line each of the three parts 
of the bonnet separately; then neatly sew them 
together from the underside, by overcasting. 
i 

Happily the days of shietne tins and much 
elbow grease are gone by. The best house- 
keeper is prouder of a goodly array of granite 
ware than her grandmother was over her pie- 
plates, scrubbed till they looked like Tefiectors. 
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more than 40 per cent. above the average. 


Hence Royal Baking Powder makes the light- 
est, sweetest and most wholesome food. 
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The official 
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<> report shows es 

Ri ws: ROYAL BAKING [fy 

ee e) POWDER chemically ff 

Vv Cy pure, yielding 160 cubic 

2 “\ oS: inches of leavening gas per Bs 
\ Q): ounce, which was greatly in ex- "43 
we cess of that shown by any other, and x 
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“ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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ture, 


Fully 


Architecture, Horses, Cattle. Outdoor 


describing valuable works on 
Sports. 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Agriculture, Horticul- 
Etc. 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, or 


PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUT OF THE ROUTINE. 
Chat of Household Matters. 


Blackened stalks by the garden path, 
A dead vine on the wall, 
And from the gray November sky 
The wild geese’ strident call; 
Faded the aster in the wood, 
The crimsoned a bare, 
And, see, the first white stars of snow 
A-tremble in the air! 
{Annie M. Libby. 


‘*The corset is responsible for more tumors 
than any other one thing,’’ said Mrs Clara B. 
Colby of Washington, in a lecture before the 
new school of sociology at Hartford, Ct. The 
belts worn by soldiers in eastern countries 
have had to be discontinued because they pro- 
duced disease of the kidneys, a fact which 
should open the eyes of women to the perils 
of garments which compress the waist. The 
least pressure of the corset on the vital parts 
of the human body is 21 pounds, and the ay- 
erage 35. 

Our contest for the best uses of ten dollars 
has brought in many ingenious and useful 
ideas, which will help thousands of house- 
keepers. The prizes will be announced in a 
few weeks. 





‘*Don’t let the social overbalance the  busi- 


ness end of farm life,’’ said Farmer John 
O Donnell in a paper read before a farmers’ 


institute on Long Island; ‘‘set a day for social 
intercourse and strive to enjoy it to the full- 
est. Don’t allow the old family horse to be 
hitched up every day and you to follow, to 
take tea in the evening when you should be 
in your barnyard directing and overseering 
the Polish workmen in the feeding of the 
faithful animals that contribute so much to 
your pleasure and the profits of the farm. The 
wife a:.1 mother contributes more to the suc- 
cess of the farm and market garden than any 
of us care to admit "’ 





Many physicians are ordering thin bread 
and butter for delicate patients, especially 
those suffering from dyspepsia, consumption 
and anemia, or any who need to take on 
flesh. This thin bread and butter induces 
persons to eat much more butter than they 
have any idea of. The thin bread and butter 
has another advantage equally great—it is 
very digestible and easily assimilated. Fresh 
butter made from cream is much more digest- 
ible when spread upon thin slices of bread 
than the same amount of cream eaten as 
cream, per se, would be 





Some of the artistic designs for embroidery 
which appear from time to time in these 
pages are the work of country girls who have 
studied or are studying in the art schools of 
New York and other cities. 

There are six women, according to the reck- 
oning of a New York newspaper, who 
possess in the aggregate $305,000,000. The 
women and their respective fortunes are as 
follows: Senora Isidora Cousino of Chili, 
$200,000,000; Mrs Hetty Green of New York, 
$50,000,000; Baroness Burdett-Coutts of Eng- 
land, $20,000,000; Mme Barrios of Spain, $15,- 
000,000; Mrs Mary Garrett of Baltimore, Md, 
$10,000,000; Mme Waleska of Russia, $10,000,- 
000. The six richest men, whose fortunes ag- 
gregate $1,080,000,000, are Li Hung Chang, 
John D. Rockefeller, Col North, the Duke of 
Westminster, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Woh 
Qua, the Chinese tea magnate 


The glaring tints and hideous combinations 
of color used for painting dwellings are well 
characterized by a writer in Harpers Bazar. 
Says this writer: ‘‘Red, blue, green, yellow, 
and sometimes all four, or even more, on one 
luckless house! But the fault is not altogeth- 
er in the colors. A red house may be even 
beautiful if the tint be dark and soft, like that 


of the sumac berries, and half hidden in 
masses of green. But itis an affront to the 
eyes when spread over the boards of a high 


and much be-angled house broiling on a sand 
bank by an unfinished roadway, without even 
a.bush to shelter it. The once much derided 
white house with green blinds seems now to 
be regaining favor, and it has at least the ad- 
vantage of making no pretensions to aught 
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It FLOATs 


You have noticed the disagreeable odor of clothes just from 


the wash. That’s the soap. 


Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 


Ivory Soap rinses readily, leaving the clothes sweet, clean and 


white. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cinrti. 








but neatness, cheer and comfort. With plen- 
ty of green about it, it also is even beautiful. 
Besides the white, and the deep, soft red in 
suitable situations, there is a good combina- 
tion of cream color (real cream, not made 
with chrome-yellow, but by mixing a little 
yellow ochre with a good deal of white lead), 
with white trimmings; and there are a few 
tints of gray or brown which may be used to 
advantage, but only in two or at most in three 
shades, and always of the same color, using 
the lightest for the body of the house, and 
the darker for trimmings and window 
blinds.’’ 





A Lovely Cracker Jar. 








This decoration of clovers and grasses is 
weil suited for a cracker jar or marmalade 
dish. Washinasoft background of greens 


and blues before beginning to paintit. Use 
grass green, deep blue green and a bit of yel- 
low, here and there, with a touch of dark green 
in the shadows. For the clovers use carmine, 
No 1 black, and here and there deep purple in 
very limited quantities. A very faint wash of 
ultramarine will give you the soft purplish 
shadow found in a-clover. Use yellow brown, 
dark green, black and a touch of violet of iron 


in the soft grasses. Keep the tone of the 
leaves cool, using grass green, deep blue 


green, dark green and black in painting them. 
Gild the handles and knob on the lid. 


Caring for the Finger Nails. 





A little cold cream applied to the hands and 
nails before going to bed, and a pair of loose 
gloves worn during the night, will keep 





The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fagtten, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 












giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 








PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on nis Arctic Sock for met, 
women, and children. Recommended by a. 
physicians and nurses for house, < wg 
ehamber and sick-room. Only 
sock tor rubber boots it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. < 
Ask shoe cealer, or 
send 5c. with size. 

J. H. PARKER, 
103 Bedford Street, 
Boston. Room 5. 













hands and nails smooth and white. Use good 
toilet soap for washing the hands and always 
dry them thoroughly. 

In caring for the nails, the hard, horny cuti- 
cle which grows around the rim of the nail 
where it fits the finger must be gently remov- 
ed. Let the tips of the fingers soak in per- 
fumed tepid water soapsuds, push this away 
and cut the rim off with little sharp scissors. 
File your nails toa rounding and graceful 
shape and polish them with a chamois polisher. 
A high polish and artificial. coloring are not in 
good taste. If possible have a little manicure 
set on your dressing table. Always take pains 
to cut off the loose ends of skin called hang- 
nails, which give one’s hands a very untidy 
appearance. Trim the nails evenly if you 
cannot use a file. 














DECORATIONS FOR A CRACKER JAR OR MARMALADE DISH. 
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Bu Ab i BETES 


For Woman’s Exchange Workers. 


ELLIOTT. 





Maude L. C.: Pillows filled with sweet fern, 
milkwood, balsam fir, rose leaves and fragrant 
things of that sort are often found on sale at 
exchanges and command good prices. Try 
them or fancy articles made from birch bark; 
only everything must be made very neatly and 
daintily to sell well.——H. B. H.: I cannot 
answer letters personally. It is not easy to 
say what the best exchange in the country is. 
Visit one in yeur neighborhood. Two hours 
spent there will help you more than any advice 
I can give. Mrs Atkins: Try your pickles. 
There is a steady demand for good pickles at 
every exchange. Grace L.: Before you pay 
your fee at any exchange your goods must be 








submitted for approval.——Mrs A. R.: Good 
vanned fruit always sells well at every ex- 
change.——Grace W. L.: Buffalo berry jelly, 


if a rarity outside your state, might find cus- 
tomers in some exchange farther east. Packed 
carefully in a large quantity it might be sent 
ny express anywhere.——Lulu M.: The work 
lone at an exchange is largely order work. 
For instance, if you should make delicious 
cookies or do neeedlework very well, your 
work would soon become known and it would 
be called for. But probably in most cases you 
would have to furnish your own materials. 
It is left for you to set your own price; then 
when the material is sold you are paid for it. 


Goods that are not sold are returned to con- 
signors after being in the exchange for one 


year.——Etta A. B.: Children’s clothing dain- 
tily and carefully made is always salable at 
exchanges. Prices differ, but the prices I find 
quoted on such in a flourishing ex- 
change in New York will give you some idea 
of what such things sell for. Bibs are priced 
at $1, cashmere cloaks $9 to $18, long dresses 
$2.25 to $16, short $3.50 to $10.50, 
guimpes $1.50 to $5, slips $1.50 to $3.50, cash- 
mere sacques $2 and upward, nightgowns, plain 
and embroidered $3 to $10.——Mrs C. M. V.: 
Good cider apple sauce ought to find buyers at 
any ecxchange. Put it up neatly in jars or glass 
cans. Pack them carefully in a large box with 
plenty of excelsior.——Mrs W. T. B.: I do 
not keep a Woman’s exchange, as many read- 
ers seem to conclude. I can only tell you of 


ao 
goods 





dresses 


the workings and regulations of those which 
are to be found-in almost every state. Ging- 


ham aprons ought to sell for anything from 50c 
to $2, according to the work put upon them. 
——Eleanor M. G.: Try apple jelly put up in 
tumblers. It sells in almost any exchange for 
20, 25c or 30c, according to size and quality. As 
for knitting and crocheting, submit something 
you have done to an exchange. They will tell 
you if it is salable. ——Ida W.: Consignors pay 
the postage and express on their own goods. 
The percentage charged by most exchanges is 
10 per cent, which means if you sold goods to 
amount the of $5, 50c would be deducted from 
the amount paid you. Mrs E. T. W.: Ba- 
bies’ crocheted sacques sell for T5c to $3, boo- 
tees from 75e to $1.50.——J. D.: Dressed dolls 
sell readily in most exchanges at 50c to $10 
for very elaborately gotten-up wardrobes. 
There are scores of letters on hand asking 
questions which it is impossible to answer. 
‘* What shall Isend?’’ isafrequently recurring 
one. To this I would say, you know your own 
capabilities, I do not. Gixe a bit of thought 
to it, decide what you are best fitted to do, 
try that, doing it as well as possible, submit 
it to an exchange and once you have begun 
this sort of work you will find that new paths 
are opened to you and just keep your eyes 
open for them. 
s 








A Chorus of Talkers. 


Hurrah !—Wohat a howl of dismay would go 
up from the sterner sex if the ladies were to 
make as much fuss about anything as they are 
making about the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight. 
I say hurrah for Gov Culberson and hurrah 


MOTHERS 







for Commissioner Browning! If the United 
States accepts a cash indemnity from China 
for the recent murders of our missionaries 
there, to whom will the money go? Do the 
missionaries’ families get it, or does Uncle 
Sam put it in his pocket after the manner of 
mankind in general?—[ Mrs Law-and-Order. 


Careful, Boys !—Surely F. H. Richardson has 
gone mad, just as I expected when I advised 
keeping him chained. Probably the Host or- 
dered his boots off, plunging him into a bath 
tub, and his usual feed being scarce, has fed 
him with the rich and highly seasoned food 
from the table till he is in the last stages of 
dyspepsia and despair and is getting so weak 
that no one he may attack need fear him. If 
he had more of the education he raves about 
and wit enough to make proper use of it, the 
things he ‘‘ knows not’’ would fill a vastly less 
space. He would have known his uncivil 
reply to Susan Nipper’s excellent article on 
personal cleanliness would not be tolerated by 
the Tablers. He says Novello is evidently a 
very smart person. How pleased I am that 
even he recognizes that delightful attribute. 
I really wish I could conscientiously return 
the compliment. Perhaps after he has 
been put through a course of ablutions and 
evolution by the Host and Tablers he will 
come out sweeter and cleaner, and manifest 
more admirable traits than he is at present 
exhibiting.—[ Novello. 


Home Is Where the Heart Is.—Not long ago I 
was riding with a gentleman who declared he 
would not live on one of our way-back farms 


three years if one would’ give it to him. Like 
a flash my mind went back to his dear old 


mother, whose mind, when all interest in the 
present passed from it, wandered back to the 
old home. Day after day she would tell us 
what ‘‘our folks,’’ as she always called them, 
were doing, and how she enjoyed it. To her 
the old home remained a pleasant memory 
almost to the very last. Stored away in my 
casket of memories are many pleasant visits 
among the way-back farms, some of them on 
the very top of a long hill. As I came in 
sight I was almost sure to be met by Rover, 
wagging his tail in genuine welcome, while 
in the doorway some member of the family 
would be all ready to ask, ‘“How do you do, 
you dear soul? Why didn’t some of your folks 
come with you?’’ As I seated myself in an easy 
chair in the pleasant old kitchen, what ques- 


tions were asked while the hostess prepared 
the dinner! What a dinner it was! And 
what plants in the window,—great tall fuch- 


sias and geraniums loaded with blossoms. 
Then there were the rugs, quilts and the new 
dresses to be seen, also the new books, the let- 
ters and pictures from the absent friends. All 


too soon the dark comes creeping over the 
hills and itis time to say good-night. What 
a good bed I always found, and what a good 
rest in the land of Nod until morning. Home 


is where the heart is, and Isee no reason why 
all homes may not be pleasant ones. If there 
is one who ever received no welcome at all or 
a half-hearted welcome, I hope they will visit 
some old friend on a way-back farm and re- 
ceive a whole-souled welcome, from the _ bot- 
tom of the heart.—[Miss Vermont. 


Not Another Line.—I don’t think Joseph has 
much respect for his wife or his mother. A 


man who has no respect for his wife and 
mother is not worth the food he eats. IfI 
were Joseph I would never scratch another 


line with a pen.—{ Albert. 


Asked and Answered.—This paper purchases 
stories of 2000 to 3000 words in length, but 
there are very few unprofessional writers 
whose stories are worth printing. The kind 
of stories wanted by this or any other periodi- 
“al may be seen by examination of those which 
appear in its columns, and of course every edi- 
tor is on the lookout for still better stories than 
he has had. A book entitled Five Hundred 
Places in which to Sell Manuscript is sold by 
the Authors’ Journal, 1 William street, New 
York city, at $1. 

Can anyone tell me through this department 
where a copy of the hymn entitled Heavenly 
mansions can be obtained? The last two lines 
of the chorus are: 

Many will those mansions see; 
Is there one prepared for me? 
—[A. L. 

Anyone wanting a tuber of the Madeira vine 
is invited to send stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to Thomas Thompson, Box 185, Sa- 
lem, Marion Co, Ill, who says he has two 
bushels and no use for them. ; 

In reply to R. M. R., ecanaille is the grade 
of flour known as middlings. Coarse wheat 
Hour or whole wheat flour will do. 

Would some one kindly inform me where I 
can get remnants of dress goods? They are 
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usually put up in pound packages of different 
qualities and sold. I think t ey could be 
ere ladies’ 


had at some large establishment w 

clothing is made.—[Maggie Tedrow. 
Dora B.: We cannot furnish patterns of the 

quilts which are pictured in our columns. 
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A Farmer’s Affidavit. 


DECLARES HE WAS CURED IN A 
MARVELOUS MANNER. 


Covered With Sores and Strange Spots—Itched 
All Over—How He Was Cured. 


From the Times, Owego, N Y. 


LATEST THING IN HATS. 








Having been informed that Mr Harlin Scott, of 
the town of Candor, Tioga Co, N Y, had received 
great benefit form the use of Pink Pills, a repor- 
ter of the Owego Times drove out to Mr Scott’s 
farm and found that gentleman hard at work and 
apparently in the best of health. On making in- 
quiry as to the truth of the report, Mr Scott was 
very enthusiastic and cheerfully furnished the fol- 
lowing affidavit: 

Harlin J. Scott, being duly sworn, says that he 
is a farmer living in the town of Candor, Tioga 
County, State of New York. Had formely lived in 
Caroline, Tompkins County, N Y. For several 
years was afflicted with a disease of the skin, in 
which brown spots and sores appeared upon his 
face, neck and body. At times suffered a burn- 
ing, prickling or itching sensation that was _terri- 
bly annoying and disagreeable, especially so when 
perspiring, and was unable_to work. Consulted 
the local physician, who said my liver and blood 
were diseased. His prescriptions did not benefit 
me. I took blood remedies recommended by 
druggists, with no help. A friend called my atten- 
tino to Pink Pills for Pale People. I purchasec a 
box of a druggist in Ithaca in February, 1894. 
The first box hand a beneficial effect. Have con- 
tinued to take them, and there are scarcely any 
spots or pimples on my body. I can now work 
hard—perspiration causes ho annoyance. I sleep 
well, and am confident that my recovery is due 
to the Pink Pills. ; 

Harlin J. Scott. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me this 18th of 
May, 1895. “ : : 

Clarence I. Nixon, Notary Public 
Tioga County, N Y. 

The foregoing is but one of many wonderful 
cures that have been credited to Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Diseases which here- 
tofore have. been supposed to be _ incurable, 
such as locomotor ataxia and paralysis, succumb 
to this wonderful medicine as readly as the most 
trifling ailments. In most cases the reported 
cures have been investigated by the leading news- 
papers and verified in every possible manner. 
Their fame has spread to the far ends of civilization 
and there is hardly a drug store in this country or 
abroad where they cannot be found. 


Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 


form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 


nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male or 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. li. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 












































MADAME NORDICA. 


A Country Girl. 


In the town of Farmington, Me, is pointed 
out the home where the great soprano, Madame 
Lillian Nordica, was born. There are stories 
current in the town of her nativity of a little 
maid in pinafores who might have been seen 
swinging a berry pail as she trudged over the 
hills to the pasture, or joining in the chorus at 
the ‘‘sings’’ during the long winter evenings. 
Her name was Lillian Norton. In childhood 
she moved with her parents to Boston, culti- 
vated her voice, sung in church choirs, ‘studied 
a while at the New England conservatory of 
music, and appeared in her first public con- 
cert in 1876. In 1878 she sangin Paris and 
other European cities, and since has won an 
international reputation as a soprano. 





Women at the Agricultural Colleges. 


The feminine student is no longer a curiosi- 
ty in the agricultural colleges. Several of 
these institutions offer special inducements to 
girls, and others admit them onthe same terms 
as the male students. The curriculum laid 
out for young women is in general the same as 
for young men in the tour years’ course in ag- 
riculture, except in the hours devoted to shop, 
farm or horticultural work. In place of 
these the girls may elect special studies adapt- 
ed to woman’s work. 

Sewing and cooking form a prominent part 
of the course of study at the state agricultural 
college of Colorado at Fort Collins. Plain 
sewing is the foundation in one branch of the 
work, and plain cooking in the other, though 
fancy sewing and embroidery have their place 
in the scheme of instruction. After plain cook- 
ing has been taught, the students learn pastry 
cooking, how to serve food, how to keep table 
linen in the best condition, how to arrange the 
kitchen and dining room, and all the many lit- 
tle cuts by which a woman may make the best 
of her surroundings. All departments of this 
college are open to women and men alike, but 
the special course prepared for the young 
women includes thorough instruction in all the 
English branches of a high school and college 
course, in physical culture, bookkeeping, draw- 
ing, typewriting, landscape gardening, history, 
botany, geology, horticulture, chemistry and 
domestic economy. Another valuable course, 
in home hygiene, takes up those subjects that 
have to do with health in the home, such as the 
prevention of disease, care of the sick, care of 
children, food, clothing and exercise. 

The North Dakota agricultural college offers 
two courses of study especially adapted to 
women: The domestic science course, includ- 
ing the English branches and household sci- 
ence; and the science and industrial arts 
course, including the modern languages, Eng- 
lish, music, painting and domestic science. 
In addition to these two courses there is a de- 
partment of science and literature open to 
men and women alike and designed as a prep- 
aration for teaching. President J. H. Worst 
of the North Dakota college, writing of the 
wide-awake interest manifested by women in 
the practical branches of study, says: “A 


school affording women ail the advantages of 


MOTHERS 


| 








literary culture, including music and painting 
and in addition a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of housekeeping with the manifold re- 
lations to economy, health and comfort, seems 
to fill a long-felt want and is duly appreciat- 
ed.’ 

The college of agriculture of Cornell univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N Y, makes no distinction be- 
tween men and women students. Many young 
women have taken the regular agricultural 
courses, usually laying stress upon literature 
and history, and have won high positions after 
leaving college. Twelve women have special- 
ized in botany and architecture, and are now 
holding lucrative positions. 

From the Iowa state agricultural college at 
Ames, the president writes: “We admit wo- 
men on the same terms as men. We have a 
special course of study for women and allow 
them to take any special course of study they 
wish. We have a number of young women in 
the science course, and now and then young 
women inthe civil engineering and mechanic- 
al engineering courses. Our women students 
stand as the equals of young men in their 
studies and attainments.”’ 

The Montana college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts at Bozeman offers a special course 
of four years to women. This includes the 
study of domestic economy, art work, window 
gardening, household sanitation, chemistry of 
foods, physiology and psychology. 

The University of Illinois at Champaign has 
admitted women upon the same conditions as 
men since 1870, and women enjoy all privileges 
of the college except military drill. The work 
in chemistry, biology and art has been made in 
part such as women specially choose, but 
everything is open equally to men and women 
students. As amatter of fact few women are 
tuking courses different from the men, except 
the physical training, in which the classes are 
separate. A large number of women are tak- 
ing special courses in natural science prepara- 
tory to teaching or to the study of medicine. 

Mrs Van Doren, preceptress of the Washing- 
ton agricultural college at Pullman, writes of 
the courses offered to women by that institu- 
tion: “For women students there are courses 
in botany, chemistry, dairying, history, horti- 
culture, languages, mathematics and litera- 
ture. Lectures are given on household sub- 
jects, which are largely attended by farmers’ 
wives and daughters. Practice and _in- 
struction in the domestic arts are given 
in our dormitories. Quite a number ot our 
young women had earned a part of their col- 
lege expenses in household service and here 
they have learned that housework is honorable 
and pleasant.” 


With My Books. 


Dreams, books, are eac ch a world; and books we 
know 

Are a substantial world both pure and good; 

Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 








Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 
{ Wordsworth. 
—_—_—EEE 

Sunshine.— Let the sunshine come into every 

room in your home; it is one of the greatest of 


purifiers. 





Buy Soap by the quantity and put it drying. 
You'll find it a great saving to have bars of 
soap dry. ; 








Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys’; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pear! glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


AND DAUGHTERS 








PROOF IS POSITIVE 


THAT LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is Daily Curing Backache, Dizziness, 
Faintness, Irregularity, and all Fe- 
male Complaints. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 
Intelligent women no longer doubt the 
value of Lydia E. Pinkhain’s Vegetable 
Compound. It speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful menstrua- 








tions, weakness of the stomach, indiges- 
tion, bloating, leucorrhcea, womb trou- 
ble, flooding, nervous prostration, head- 
ache, general debility, etc. Symptoms of 


Womb Troubles 


are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, *“‘don’t care,’ and ‘*‘ want to be 
left alone”’ feelings, excitability, irrita- 
bility, nervousness, sleeplessness, flatu- 
lency, melancholy, or the ‘ blues,”’ and 
backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Comp.ind will correct all this 
trouble as sure as the sun shines. That 
Bearing-Down Feeling, 

causing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently cured 
by its use. Under all circumstances it 
acts in perfect harmony with the laws 
that govern the female system, is as 
harmless as water. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex.- 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell the Pinkham remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, — 
Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 
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fei MY HUSBAND*:--::<" 


$60 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
7 6 $50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.00 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at 
tachments FREE. W- pay freight ship any- 
were on 80 days free trial, in any home 
® without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

from factory. Save agents large profits. 
4 Over 100, tog = er a and testi- 
monials Free » Address 
in fall), CASH BUYERS’ a 
42, Chicago, i 





GEARHART'S FAMILY KNITTER. 


a «nits a stocking heel and toe 
in ten minutes. Kuits every- 
tning required in the house- 
hoki from homespun or factory, 
wool or cotton yarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 
~ Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and same 
ple work, ad 


GEARHART, CLEARFIELD, PA. 




















RUPTURE 


Sure Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. 


S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff Co., N. Y¥. 





